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4 Differtation concerning the Antiquity of the Hébrew Language, | 
Letters, Vowel=Points, and Accents. By John Gill, D. D. Sve. 
Pr.6s. Keith. 


HE author of this Differtation has inveftigated the anti- 
quity of the Hebrew language, letters, vowel-points, and 
accents, with great induftry, faoacity, and learning ; and tho’ 
we differ from him in fome particulars, efpecially concerning 
the authority of the points, yet we have read his performance 
with pleafure ; as “it exhibits a clear and diftin& view of the 
controverfy, and all the arguments by which his opinion is fup- 
ported. In the preface he endeavours to defend the character 
of the Maforets againft the cenfure and ridicule of modern 
writers. 

There have been innumerable difputes -about the primitive 
language. Several nations havé contended for the right of pre- 
cedency in this refpe&t; but the Syriac, or Chaldee, and’ the 
Hebrew, are generally thought to have the beft claim to this 
honour. Our author confiders their refpective pretenfions ; and, 
having affigned his reafons for not allowing the fuperior anti- 
quity of the Syriac, propofes the nines arguinents in favour 
of the Hebrew tongue. 

J. The Hebrew alphabet appears to have been the firft al- 
phabet of all the eaftern languages; and from thence other 
nations feem to have derived the names, the number, the order, 
and, in many inftances, the form of their letters, 

If. The perfection and purity of the Hebrew language is 2 
proof of its antiquity ; as that which is perfect, pure, and un- 
derived, muft be antecedent to that which is impérfeé&, corrupt,’ 
and derived. 

Il]. The paronomafia which Adam ufed, whem he called his’ 
wife woman, feems to be an evidence of the originality’ of the 
Hebrew tongue. 
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IV. The names of perfons and places before the confufion 
at Babel, are in the Hebrew language, and are plainly derived 
from Hebrew roots. 

V. The law was written’ in Hebrew by the finger of God, 
and the facred books were compofed in the fame language by 
divine infpiration. Now it is reafonable to conclude, that the 
language in which God wrote the Decalogue, and in which he 
infpired the prophets to write, muft be the fame in which he 
converfed with Adam, and gave him a faculty of {peaking: if 
fo, the Hebrew is the primitive language. 

+ Thefe arguments are ftated in a more ample manner by this 
Jearned writer; but all that can be admitted, is the probabi 
lity of his hypothefis. ‘The authors of the Univerfal Hiftory 
have invalidated fome of thefe arguments, and afferted the 
priority of the Syriac tongue: however, allowing the prefererice 
to the Hebrew, it is natural to fuppofe, that the firft language of 
mankind muft have undergone great alteration, in the fpace of 
twenty-four centuries, between the creation and the time of 
Mofes. 

The author now proceeds to enquire, why this language is 
called Hebrew ; and, having confidered feveral other etymolo- 
gies, he prefers the opinion of thofe, who derive the name from 
Eber, the father of Phaleg. For, as St.:Auftin obferves, be- 
fore the confufion, language was one, and common to all, and 

-needed no name to diflinguifh it ; it wa enough to call it the 
fpeech of man, or the human language; but when there was 
aconfufion of tongues, and fo more than one, it became ne- 
ceflary to diftinguifh them by names ; and what-name more pro- 
per for the firft. language than that of Hebrew, (or Ebrew, as 

. our author would have it written) from Eber, the laft man in 
whofe days it was alone and common to all? for in his fon’s 
days the earth was divided into different nations fpeaking dif- 
ferent languages. Moreover, Shem is faid to be the father of 
all the children of Eber; and as they were afterwards called 
Ifraelites from Ifrael, and Jews from Judah, fo from Eber they 
were called Hebrews, and their language Hebrew. This is 
farther manifeft from Numb xxiv. 24. where the names of 
Affur and Eber denote the Affyrians and Hebrews. 

It has been a controverfy among learned men, for acen- 
tury or two paft, whether the modern letters ufed by the Jews, 
in which their facred books are now extant, are the fame in 
which the law and the prophets were originally written, ‘This 
is denied by fome ; and it has been affirmed, that. the original 
letters of the Hebrews, in ‘which the books of the Old Tefta- 
ment. before the times of Ezra were written, were what are 
called Samari itan ; and that Ezra, after the return of.the Jews 
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from the captivity in Babylon, changed thefe letters for the 
Merubbah, or fquare ones fince in ufe, and in them wrote all 
the facred books then in being, and left the ancient letters to 
the Samaritans ; and this notion has been embraced upon the 
teftimonies of Eufebius and Jerom. But the foundation of it 
appears to bea Jewith tradition ; for, ‘ it is not likely, fays Dr, 
Gill, that the law fhould be given to the Ifraelites, and the 
facred books be written in Samaritan letters, that is, in the old 
Phoenician characters, which belonged to the race of Canaan ; 
and if they were, that the people of the Jews could be prevailed 
upon to part with them, in which their holy books were written; 
and if they were written in them,-as theng-befides the Penta 
teuch, the books of Jofhua, Judges, Samuel, the Pfalms of 
David, and books of Solomon, and the Prophets before the 
captivity, muft be written in the fame charaéter ; and if fo, it 
is ftrange that not one copy of either of thefe fhould be heard 
of, feen, or known; nor is it probable that the books of the 
Old Teftament fhould be written in two different charatters ; 
thofe before the captivity in Samaritan letters, and thofe after 
it in the fquare letters, as they muft. be according to this hypo- 
thefis. It is not to be believed, that Ezra would attempt fuch 
achange of himfelf without an order from God, which no 
where appears, when fuch a charge againift innovations ftands in 
Deut. iv. 2, nor does it feem poffible that he fhould be able 
effectually to do it; it could never be in his power to callin all 
the copies of the facred books, which the Ifraelites had carried 
into the feveral parts of the world, through their captivities ; 
nor is it probable that the Samaritans, if poffefled of the {quare 
character, * which is grand and majeftic, fhould ever be pre- 
vailed upon to part with it, for a character ugly, fo ill 
fhaped and deformed as the Samaritan is; nor was it in the 
power of Ezra to oblige them to it: to which may be added, 
that furely it can’t be thought that thofe ugly and ill-thaped 
letters were formed by the finger of God, and the law written 
by him in them, the contrary to which is now univerfally af- 
firmed by the Jews; and yet with what confidence has this 
been afferted, and thofe of a different fentiment treated with 
moft abufive language, unbecoming men of learning, by fuch 
as Scaliger, Drufius, and Voflius, as if they were men but half 
learned, half divines, mere fools, fceptics, &c. but of latel 
obferve this confidence abates, and learned, men begin to think 
that it is far from being a determined point, what were the 
original characters of the Hebrews.’ 
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* By whom is this fuppofed ? 
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Our author, in this enquiry, endeavours to make it appar, 
at leaft probable, that the Jews and the Samaritans always had 
letters diftin& from one another, and always retained them : 
that the Jews had the fquare letters ab origine; and the Sama- 
ritans their characters from the Pheenicians and Affyrians, 
whofe language and letters, he thinks, were all the fame, or 
not very different. 

He then proceeds to confider the antiquity of the vowel-points 
and accents. 

There have been, as he obferves, many different opinions 
concerning them. Some think they are of a divine original ; 
and others, that th@y are of human invention. Some fuppofe 
that they were firft invented by Ben Afher and Ben Naphtali, 
about the year 1037; others, that they were devifed by the 
Jews of Tiberias, at leaft five hundred years after Chrift, or 
however were invented after the Talmud was finifhed ; others 
afcribe them to Ezra, and the men of the great fYhagogue ; + 
who, they fuppofe, at leaft revived and reftored them, and fixed 
them to the confonants, which before were only delivered, and 
ufed in a traditionary way ; and others are of opinion, they were 
given to Mofes on Mount Sinai, as to the power of them in 
pronouncing and reading, though not as to the make and 
figures of them in writing, but were propagated by tradition to 
the times of Ezra; whilft others believe they were aé origine, 
and were invented by Adam together with the letters, or how- 
ever, that they were coeval with the letters, and in ufe as foon 
as they were. In order to difcover which of thefe accounts is moft 
probable, this learned writer traces the points ftep by ftep, from 
one period to another, from the time of Ben Afher, A. D. 1037, 
to the return of Ezra from Babylon; which was, according to 
bifhop Uther, before Chrift, 454 years. In the courfe of this 
enquiry he cites the writers which either méntion the points, or 
afford an argument of their exiftence, at the time when they 
refpectively wrote. 

It appears, he thinks, very evidently, from feveral difputes 
among Jewiih grammarians, that the points were in ufe in 
the eleventh century; and in the tenth, Saadiah Gaon, if we 
may believe Jarchi, wrote a book concerning pointing. In the 

church of St. Dominic, in Bononia, a copy of the Hebrew 
Scriptures is kept with great care, which has the vowel:points, 
as dean Prideaux and others affirm: Dr. Gill fuppofes it was 
written about the yeargo00. ‘Theauthor of the book of Cofti 
fpeaks with great encomiums of the points and accents; and 
this work, according to our author, muft have been compofed 
before the middle of the eighth century. About the year 500 


@r 508 the Babylonian Talmud was finifhed, and though the 
Talmudifts 
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Talmudifts do not mention:the names, nor exprefs the figures 
-of the vowel-points, yet he thinks they manifeftly fuppofe 
them ; as when they fay, ** read not fo, but fo,” it is plain, 
he fays, they have no reference to the confonants, which are the 
fame one way as another ; confequently they muft have refpeét 
to the difference of the vowel-points, the doérine of which is 
the foundation of their remarks. And among other circumftan- 
ces he obferves, that thereis a.difpute about giving a reward to 
thefe who taught the accerits ; which could never have been 
thought of, ifthe accents had not then exifted. : 

The Maforah was the work of various perfons in feveral ages. 
He fuppofes that it was in being, at leaft, an hundred years 
before the Babylonian Talmud ; and he obferves, that the re- 
marks of the Maforets not only relate to entire words, letters, 
or confonants, but alfo to points and accents. 

Jerom flourifhed about the year 385, and our author affirms, 
that he often {peaks of the Hebrew points and ‘accents. It ap- 
pears alfo, he fays, in feveral inftances in the works of this 
father, that the punétuation in his time was the fame with the 
modern punctuation ; and it is obferved, that es verfion of the 
Pfalms agrees with the pointed text. 

In our Review of Purver’s Tranflation of the Bible we pro- 
duced the following paflage in Jerom, to difprove the ufe of 
the vowel-points in his time: ‘ It matters not, whether it be 
called Salem or Salim, fince the Hebrews very feldom make ufe 
of vowel-letters:'in the middle; and according tothe pleafure-of 
readers, and the variety of countries, the fame words are pro- 
nounced with different founds and accents.” 

‘ Jerom, fays Dr. Gill, is here:to be underftood either of the 
matres leGionis 91%; and it is very true that thefe are feldom 


ufed in the facred books of the Hebrews, which makes the ufe of 
the vowel-points the more neceflary ; and if the: matres L@ionis 
were expunged upon the introdu@tion of the points, as is fug- 
gefted by fome, then the points muft have been before Jerom’s 
time, and confequently not the invention of the men of Tibe- 
rias; fince it feems the above letters were rarely ufed in his 
time as placed between confonants ;—or elfe he is to be ‘under- 
ftood of vowel-points going along with. letters; and- thefe he 
might truly fay, were very rarely ufed, becaufe pointed Bibles in 
his time were very rare: but then he fuppofes fuch were uftd, 
though but feldom.’ 

In-this explication of Jerom, our author fuppofes,’ firft, that, 
it is probable, the marres /eAionis were expunged upon the intro- 
duction of the pointes and, fecondly, he obferves, that in the 
time of Jerom. ‘ pointed Bibles were very rare.’ In this cafe he 


muft either give up the divine authority of the-points, or he 
B 3 mult 
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muft acknowledge, that thofe: Jews, who ventured to mutilate 
the Bible, and expunge not only fome of the principal letters, 
but all the vowels, were moft: impudent and facrilegious cor- 
rupters of the facred text.. Nay,-we may: venture to affirm, that 
if the vowel-points had been ab:origine annexed to the letters, 
no Jew nor Chriftian in the univerfe would have had the teme- 
rity to ftrike them out, or ufe an edition of the Bible caftrated 
in fuch an enormous manmiér ; and therefore, upon our au- 
thor’s principles; the general reception of unpointed Bibles, in 
Jewith fynagogues, among people tenacious of ewery tittle of the 
Jaw, is a circumftance which entirely overthrows the~divine 
authority of the punéuation. 

Jerom, however, in the place above cited, very evidently 
alludes to the alphabetic vowels, which; as he obferves, in medio 
perrard utuntur Hebrai. His expreffiom is Lireris wocaltbes ; 
and if py had been pointed by facred authority, he would 
not have faid, it was no matter whether it was called Salem or 
Salim. -Befides,: if the points had been coeval with the letters, 
he would not have afferted that) the pronunciation of Hebrew 
‘words: was various ; nor would he have faid. that the accents (if 
by accents we are to underftand certain vilible: marks of divine 
original) were different in different nations. | In fhort, this paf- 
fage in St. Jerom feems. inconfiftent with our author’s hypo- 
thefis. 

He proceeds, and obferves, that in a book. of »Epiphanius 
againft various herefies, written about the year 370, there-are 
feveral quotations exactly agreeing with the prefent punQuation, 

About the year 360, R. Afe is faid to have written a large 
book concerning the cabaliftic fecrets in the’ pointing. A. D. 
340, lived R. Hillell, the prince, and he is faid to have written 
a copy of the Bible, with points. 5 

In the beginning of the fourth century, according to Buxtorff, 
R. Bar Nachmoni wrote the Raééer, or commentaries on the 
five books of Mofes; and in thefe commentaries mention.is 
made of the points and accents. , 

In the Jerufalem Talmud, which is thought -to have been 
finifhed in the year 2:0, the accents are mentioned, the dif- 
tinction of verfes are obferved, and fome remarks are made, 
from which he infers the exiftence.of the points at that time. 

About the fame time Origen co-npofed his Hexapla; and our 
author obferves, that the firft chapter of Genefis, and other 
paflages,. as given by that writer, perfectly agree with the 
modern punctuation; and for this agreement, he thinks, we 
cannot account, without fuppofing that the author had the ufe 


of a pointed Bible, Inthe book of Zohar, the points and ac- 
cents 
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cents ate exprefsly named ;, and our author is of opinion, that 
it was written about the year 120. : 

“In the firft century: the: Targums of Jonathan and Onkelos 
were. written. By {ome : Jewifh commentators Jonathan is ob. - 
ferved, in fome places, to tranflate,and. paraphrafe according 
to the points ; and Onkelos, fays Dr. Gill, fcarce ever departs 
from the modern punctuation. 

The filence of Philo and Jofephus about the points, is only 
a proof, he thinks, that they were not a matter of controverfy, 
but no. proof of their. not being in. ufe. 

Our Saviour fays, till heaven and earth pafs away, one jet, or 
one tittle, foall in no wife pafs from the Jaw. ‘ Here, Dr, Gill .ob- 
ferves, that, as the leaft letter in the alphabet, yed, is referred to, 
fo the leaft of the points in ule, chirek, is alfo; between which 
and the Greek word xsp2;a; is a.great nearnefs of found, and. it 
feems'to be-no other than that point made Greek.’ . This, ar- 
gument he calls. unanfwerable. But, firlt, we can never fuppofe 
that x¢pzs2 is only the word chirek made Greek ; for it is a com- 
mon word derived from xzp2¢ ; and we do. not fee how it .was 

flible for this writer-to form .fach a notion, unlefs he. has 
miftaken ‘the word PVM, fridar; for}, cornu ; the firft.be~ 
ing’'the name*of the Hebrew point, and the other fignifying a 
born. Secondly, if an’allufion to the points had been intendedjin 
the place above cited, itis more probable that the word sayun 
would have been ufed. Thirdly, Aireg, or chirek, which.is a 
fmgle point at a diftance below 'the line, can with no kind of 
propriety be called yepasa, gue fignificat.corniculum, eminentiam, 
wel apictm majoris corporis aut figni. We therefore cannot agree 
with Pifcator, Pafor; Dr. Gill, and others, that our Saviour’s 
words are a‘proof that the Bible in his time was pointed. 

Our au-hor farther obferves, that the biblical. names of per- 
foris and places mentioned in the New Teftament, feem to con~ 
firm the modern pun@uation. 

- Thirty years befere Chriit lived two »: famous Jewith:do@ors, 
Hillell and :Shammai, heads of two fe&s, the Rabbanites and 
the Karaites. The latter. unanimoufly declare that theimi¢opy 
of the law ‘had the’points and ac¢ents ; and many. of the Rab- 
banites affert; thatthe points and accents were equally, ancient 
as the letters.’ The. Karaites arofe about the year. before, Chnf 
120. And their fenfe about the points, is, fays our author, 
with me an invincible proof of the great antiquity of the, points, 
For from the time that this fe@& fprung up, it was not poffible 
for the Pharifees, Rabbanites, Maforetic, or traditionary Jews, 
' to have introduced fuch an invention as that of the vowel-points, 


but thefe men would have objected againft it. 
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The book of Bahir exprefsly mentions the points, and it is 
fuppofed, that it was written forty years before Chriit. 

The date of the Cetibs and Keries, or marginal notes, our 
author fixes about the year Ant. Chr, 144, and fome of thefe 
relate to anomalous punétuations. | 

The Bible was tranflated by the Sew ary, two hundred and 
feventy-feven years before the Chriftian ta ; and Dr. Gill re- 
marks, that the Pentateuch in particular is almoft every where 
tranflated in agreement with the modern punduation, and that 
the word Jehovah is rendered yupsog, or Oecy, agreeably to the 
points. 

He comes now to Ezra; and he thinks it may-be fafely cone 
cluded, that the points and’accents were in being in his time, 
fince they are treated of in the Maforah, which he fuppofes was 
begun by Ezra, at leaft by the men of-his fynagogue. ' Befides, 
fays he, the Scribes, which were afliftant to’ Ezra in reading the 
law, cannot well be thought to have read it aifin@/y, and caufed 
the people to underfand the reading of it, even men, women, 
and children, without the points. 

Having traced the points to this period ; and having urged 
feveral arguments in their defence ; as, that the language-can- 
not be perfect without the vowels ; that the nature and genius 
of the Hebrew tongue require points; that the points are ufe- 
ful to learners, and neceflary to remove ambiguity and con- 
fufion in words and fentences; that we mutt fuppofe God would 
deliver his laws in the plaineft and cleareft manner, which 
cannot be the cafe if the points are rejected ; that .wiihout the 
points the infallibility of the Scriptures cannofbe fupported ; 
that if all Scripture was given by infpiration, then are the 
vowels as wel] as the confonants of divine original ; and-laftly, 
that the introduétion of the points muft have been known if 
they had been a modern invention; he therefore concludes, 
that the points and accents are coeval with the letters. 

This reafoning, we apprehend, may be anfwered.in a fatif- 
faétory manner. ‘The ufe of the points is evidently fuperfeded 
by the alphabetic vowels Ra, Me, 4, 9%, Yo 5 and» the 
force of the argument derived from this learned: inveftigation of 
all antiquity feems to be greatly diminifhed, when we confider, 
that if the points had been originally annexed to the letters, 
their veftigia in future ages would not have been fo obfure and 
ambiguous as they are at prefent, 
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Il. Four Differtations. I. On Providence. II. On Prayer. Lil. 
On the Reafons for expefing that virtudui Men foall meet after 
Death in a State of Happine/s. IV. On the Importance of Chrif- 
tianity, the Nature of Hiftorical Evidince, and Miracles. By 
" Richard Price, F. R. $, 80, Pr. 6s. Cadell. i 


T cannot, as this writer very juftly obleryes, but be a matter of. 
anxious enquiry with every confiderate, perfon, how far he has 
reafon to think well of that,world.in which. he exifts, and _of its 
laws and adminiftration.. If about this no fatisfa€tion can be ob- 
tained, there will be.an end ofall the chief comforts and hopes of. 
reafonable beings; the. courfe of events, muft be viewed with 
fufpicion, and .the world. contemplated, with difguft-and, pain, 
The doétrine of Providence,.. therefore, is plainly of the higheft 
importance ; and this author can want, no apology for attempt- 
ing to.explain and defend it,.,, 
In. purfuance of his defign he endeavours to erore; ¢¢ that. 
all the occurrences. in: nature are under perdefély wife and god, 
direction.” 
There are two ways of proving this. fine. from the con-. 
fideration of.the Divine perfections ; the other, from. what falls. 
under our notice of the frame and conftitution of the world, 

In the firit fection he thews, that the perfect charaéter of the. 
Deity cannot be maintained without allowing an all-dire&ting 
and ‘unerring Providence. 

The defign. of the fecond is to.give an.account of fuch argu- 
ments for providence, as may. be ,gathered.from confidering 
the general laws and conftitution of the world. 

Under this head he endeavours.to evince, , that.there, is not 
only a plan or conftitution of nature, by which beings are fup- 
ported, and a general direction given to events, but_ that, there 
isan. influence of the Deity conftantly exerted. to maintain this 
conftitution ; or, in other words, that the Deity. i is always prex 
fent, and always aéive, in all places; and that his energy is 
the fff mover in every motion, and the. tue fource of all the 
powers and laws which take place in the material world, 

In oppofition to this doGrine. it has. been alledged, ‘* that it 
is impairing the beauty of the world, and reprefenting i it asa 
produétion more imperfect than any work of human art, to 
maintain that it cannot fubfift of itfelf, or. that, it Tequires the 
hand of its maker to be always employed, to. continue its mo- 
tions and order.” 

The author thinks, the full anfwer to this objeétion is, that 
to every machine or perpetual movement for anfweringany par- 
ticular purpofe, there always belongs fome.frf mover, fome 
weight or fpring, or other power, which is continually ating 

upon 
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upon it, and from which all its motions are derived.; and that, 
without fuch a power, is it poffible to have an idea of any fuch 
machine ? The machine of. the univerfe then, like all befides 
analogous to it.of which we have any idea, muft have a frf- 
mover. ‘This firlt-mover cannot be matter itfelf, for matter. is 
inactive ; it follows, therefore, that this objeftion is fo far 
from being of any force, that it leads us to ad very conclufion 
which it is brought to overthrow. 

Having concluded his proof, that the Deity pervades and 
actuates the whole marerial world; and'that his unremitting 
energy is the caufe to which every effec in- it muft be traced, 
he fubjoins the following obfervation:—* The /piritual world is, 
without doubt, of ‘gréater confequénce. Is his energy then 
wanting here ? Is theré not one atom of maitér on which he does 
not act; and is. there then one ‘living’ being about which’ he has 
no concern? Does not a fone fall without hiin ; and does then 
a man Juffer without him? Are fuch>igfluences as may be ne- 
ceffary to bring about a juft regulation of events in the moral 
world, lefs likely than thofe influences which we know to be 
exerted continually’ to maintain the order of the inanimete 
world ? The truth is, the inanimate world is of no confequence 
abitra&ted from its fubferviency to the animate and reafonable 
world? The former, therefore, muft be“preferved and governed 
éntirely with a view to the latter.’ 

This leads him to a farther argument on this fubje&, which 
offers itfelf to us, upon confidering the wifdom manifefted in the 
firucture of every objeé in the inanimate creation. ‘“ How 
beautiful, fays he, is the form of every vegetable; and how cu- 
rioufly arranged ‘its: parts?) What exquifite mechanifm, * what 
nice workmanfhip and amazing aft'appear in every leaf and 
fpire of grafs? Let us now afk ourfélves ; has God, on ob- 
jects in themfelves fo worthlefs,' poured -forth fuch a profufion 
of wifdom and fkill, and is he fparing of thefe in the concerns 
of reafonable beings? or‘does he lefs' regard order and fitnefs in. 
the determination of ‘their ftates?—TIt ts not poffible to imagine 
this. _—-Whatever appearance thé affairs of men may at pre 
fent make to us, we may be certain that-they ‘are direéted by 
the fame wifdom with that which we obferve in the reft of na- 
ture; that is,‘ by a wifdom which we Know to be infinitely 
fuperior to ours; by a wifdom which, in the loweft obje@s, is 
exaét and incomprehenfible, and which, therefore, miuft be 
as much more fo; in higher objects, as they are of greater 
value;’ 

The fubjeé& of the third fection is, the manner in which pro- 
vidence is adminiftered. 
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Many wife and good men ‘are ftrongly prejudiced againft the 
fuppofition, that there have been any interpofitions of Divine 
power fince the creation, in directing’ affairs,'as implying an 
impotence, unfkilfulnefs, and operofenefs unworthy of infinite 
wifdom. They, therefore; choofe to frame a notion of the laws 
and order of the materjal world, as having been at firft adjufted 
in exaét correfpondence'to what fhould happen in. the moral 
world, and the whole fcheme -including all events as originally 
defigned and laid in the beft manner, and now continually go- 
ing on to open and unfoldafelf agreeably to the Divine — 
without any occafion. for fuch interpofitions, 

‘ But, fays this ingenious author, it muft-furely be vexy evi- 
dent, that influences, confiftent with the free agency of beings 
and uniformly exerted to exclude every event fit tobe exclud- 
ed, and to produce perfect order in the adminiftration of the 
world, are fo far from unbecoming the almighty and omnipre- 
fent Parent, ‘that we. cam:conceive of nothing more worthy of 
him, or that can make his: chara&er appear more’ amiable, 
Nor is there, any more. reafon.to be prejudiced againit them, 
than againit the influence which the conftitution of ‘the world 
allows to every agent over events, in proportion to his power 
and knowledge. There is.\no’ petfow who does. tot: influence 
in various ways what pafies within: the circle of his friends and 
acquaintance, and it has never.yet-been thought tliat the liberty 
of mankind, or their fcope for aétion, is affeéted: by it. Invi- 
fible and fuperior Beings may alfo. be frequently employed in 
dire&ting occurrences among mankind.. Now, the influence of 
Divine Providence is a fa& of the fame kind with thefe, and 
feems:.not to: be on any account more liable to objedtions. - Shall 
we acknowledge the influence of every agent on ‘events, and 
deny that of the Supreme ?. Was it indeed fit that by one origi+ 
nal a&: he fhould exclude himfelf from all further concern with 
his works ; or can it be poflible to imagine thatthe Being who 
is the fountain of all energy, and whofe nature is perfect adti- 
vity and power, fhould be the only inaétive Being in the unit 
yerfe ? ts it not, on the contrary, much more‘rational to believe, 
that his influence over events extends as. much’ further than that 
of any other Being, and is assmach more conftant, as the rela 
tion in which he ftands to Beings is nearer, and his power and 
wildom greater ? 

‘ But what almof decides the queftion I am confidering, 
is a point which has been already at large infifted-upon ; namely, 
*« That the caufe from which the general laws that govern the 
material world are derived, is the immediate power of the Deity 
exerted every where.” It has, I hope, been thewn in the laft 
fection, that we have clear and ftrong evidence for this.—To 

what 
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what was theré faid, 1 will hegeleave to add, on the prefent 
occafion, that it is from this caufe» alfo, in. particular, muft be 
derived that conftant fucceflion of vegetables: and: animals which 
is kept up in therworld,. There isnot one faét in-nature which 
can be completely: accounted: for’by: the mere powers of! me- 
chanifm. |. Moft:certainly: then this fa& cannot be thus’ account- 
ed for...’ Tis utterly inconceivable, «that works of fuch ftupend- 
ous art as the bodies of vegetables and animals, myriads of which 
are continually fonmed about us, -fhould: be derived from laws 
planted at the:creation in dead. matter, which have ever fince 
executed themfelves. ‘Thofe who fay) this,» fay they know » not 
what. ‘They make unmeaning words fiand for caufes, and-at- 
tribute to matter infinitely more than itis capable of, Every 
new: vegetable or animal, therefore, Iconfider as a new pro- 
duction of Divine Power, aGingoconftantly and regularly ac- 
cording to an order or fcheme at firft fixedoby:his wifdom.: But 
‘there is \particular reafon to think thus with refpect’ to the con- 

fcious and living principles of ,aniimals. : "Tis. juft\as poffible 
that thefe. fhould arife into exiftence, iniiconfequence of laws 

eftablifhed at the creation, without any immediate exertion of 

Divine Power, as it is that they fhould arife into exiftence of 
themfelves without any caufe at.all.—On this account, the pre+ 
Jervation of all. things appears. to. be indeed but very little dif- 

ferent from a continual creation); for was creative power to'ceafe 

operating, theconfequence would be, that no more new beings 

would. make ‘their appearance in the world, and: that this veren 

would foon become.a wild and horrid: defart. 

‘ The .conclufion arifing from thefe obfervations is very ob 
vious. . Divine-Power, we fee; did not ceafe operating at the 
creation. ),Jt,appears, on the pti that theres isa saniont 
exertion of .it through all nature.’ 

In the:fourths fection the inishad confiders the objettions a- 
gainft Providence... 

It would, he thinks, preclude much that has been: objected on 
this fubjec to: remember; -that the diveCions of Providence are, 
as it, is. certainly beit.they.fhould be, concealed and invifible ; 
and that, therefore, we cannot in particular cafes determine in 
what manner its. induence has .been. sata or what its inten- 
tions are. 

Among other arguments i in. anfwer to the objeBtions which 
are taken from; the urregulerities and evils, nataral and moral, 
which we fee in the-world, he infifts, that were.we acquainted 
with the whole of nature, or had faculties for entering into the’ 
counfels of Providence, and difcovering the connestions and de- 
pendences of a]l its parts, every irregularity would difappear, 
and all that now puzzles us be found completely right: and 
good ; 
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good; that it’ is unreafonable-and abfurd’ to expeét, that the 
Deity fhould a& in every’ fingle itflance, to the utmoft extent of 
his power; and communicate ‘ the ‘greateft poffible happinefs ; 
and thatit was neceflary, there fhould be a real contingency of 
events in the creation, ‘and fuch a *fubordination of beings to 
one another, and precarioufme/s Of theirrftates, as could not but 
fubjeé them in many inftances,’ and efpecially in the infancy of 
their exiftence, to the danger of moral defeétion anda failure 
of happinefs ;' otherwife there. could not have been room: for 
a proper exertion of the powers'of beings, orsfor that moral ex- 
cellence by which they moft ‘nearly refémble the fountain of all 
perfection; nor, in fhort, any method ‘of attaining the righz:f 
and the greatef# happinefs. tf ae 

He comes now to confider the obje@iom ggainft Providence, 
arifing from the final lofs of a.great part of mankind which re- 
Kgion teaches us toexpeé&t. A's this isa matter of the’ greateft 
importance, we fhall make’ no apology for’ the*length of the 
following extra& : . query 

‘ How great a part of matikind will be loft.can be Known 
only:to. that -Being who: fees through all*fatutity; ‘and: who 
fearches ‘all hearts..+When I confider the ‘generat carélefinefs 
which feems to prevail with refpe& to ‘religious-vittae’> the in- 
excufable defe&ts of many who: are ranked: among the*better 
fort of men’; the fcope of the chriftian doftriney<and feveral in- 
timations of  fcripture; [ am indeed” forced’ to entertain’ me- 
lancholy reflections. Every benevolent: aund>will; however, 
endeavour to think on this fubje& ‘as favourably as“ poffible, 
There is ‘enough in the fa&, as it muft appear to ‘the fargeft 
charity; to render it ‘in the higheft degree’ alarming;' and to 
awaken in-us the deepeft concern for ourfelvesand*our fellow- 
men. Millions of reafonable Beings, naturallyimmortal and 
capable of infinite improvement, bereaved ‘of all*their ‘hopes, 
cut off from every blefling of exiftence, cait away forever from 
God and: blifs, and: funk ‘im irrrcowerable deftruGion 1—What 
caw be imagined more’ fhocking ?——But "though fuch a fa& 
cannot but greatly-affe&t an attentive mind,’ it farnithes'with 
no juft reafons for cenfuring Providence: » God, notwithiftand- 
ing, appears to be good, infinitely pood. ' No'conclafion’to ‘the’ 
contrary could be drawn, were there ever fo great a difpropor-' 
tion between the number of thofe who fhall befaveds and thofe 
who- will be loft. One may even'venture to’ affert, that it’ 
would have been worth while to have created this ‘world for the 
fake of only one perfon * to be “faved out of it, and fitred in it’ 


; 





* This feems to be a ftrange affertion. It is not to be con- 
ceived how the deftru€tion of millions fhould be counterbal- 
Janced by the happinefs of one. for 
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for everlafieg happinefs. But thanks be to Divine love, the 
virtuous and happy part of our.fpecies, when they fhall, here- 
after be feparated from the reftof mankind, will appear to-be 
@ great multitude, which no one can number, gathered out of all na- 
tigns, and kindred, and people, and tongues. Nay, we cannot tell 
how much. greater a proportion they will, on the whole, bear 
to the reft of mankind, than the ftate of things hitherto in 
this world has given us reafon to hope. _ For it is not impoflible 
but that, before the end of the prefent ftate, a general _refor- 
mation may take place, and knowledge, peace, and virtue pre- 
vail much more than they have ever yet done. . This many 
have thought a reafonable object of expectation, and, it feems 
to be very plainly foretold in the fcriptures. But be this as 
it will ; while all may, a great number, we cannot doubt, will 
efcape the fatal effe&ts of vice, and be brought through the 
dangers of this world to endlefs blifs.—It may be enquired here, 
why the circumftances of the world have not been fo ordered, 
as that this number fhould be greater ; and fome of the prin- 
cipal objections againit Providence are reducible to this enquiry : 
But it is one of that fort of enquiries which has been before 
fhewn to be unreafonable. It is an-enquiry which might 
have been made, though this number had been greater, or 
though it had been‘fo great as to include every individual of 
mankind. For, on this laft fuppofition, the fame general 
principle would have led an objector to afk ;° “* Why are not 
more of mankind brought on the ftage, fince more may? Why 
is the earth fo thinly ftocked with them, fince it might have 
been always full?” Or, though always full, ‘* Why wasit not 
made larger, or created fooner ?” In fhort; had this 
earth been fo little as to be capable of holding only a num- 
ber of men, equal to thofe who will be formed in it, as it is” 
now, for future happinefs, and had all thefe been fo advan: 
tageouily circumftanced as that not oneof them fhould mifcarry 
Had this, I fay, been the cafe, it could fcarcely have been 
thought that there was room for complaint, or the leaft reafon 
for queftioning the goodnefs of the Deity. But to the views of 
benevolence there can be no difference between fuch an earth 
and the prefent, the quantity of happinefs refulting from both 
being, by fuppofition, the fame. This is true of two fuch 
ftates, abftracting from all conneions. What they may be 
when viewed in the relations they may jhave to other ftates, or 
when confidered as parts of a fyftem, St is not poflible for us to 
difcover. There may in ‘this cafe be’a preference due to the 
latter ; or it may be the unavoidable refult of a general plan 
of government produétive, on the whole, of the greateft abfo- 
lute good. 
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‘ There is one obfervation more of a,particular nature .on 
the prefent fubjeé, which is fo important that, it would be in- 
excufable to omit it. What I have in view.is the conformity 
obferved by Dr. Butler, between that lofs,of human creatures 
which I have been; confidering, and the» courfe,of nature in 
other inftances. Almoft-all kinds of vegetables and rrees have 
a vaft profufion of feeds prepared for them,, far the.greateft 
part of which is loft; and, in fome inftances, not one of them 
in many myriads grow. up to any thing... ‘The-like is very ob- 
fervable in the animal. world; and were one to enter minutely 
into this part of natural hiftory, it would be furprifing to .ob- 
ferve what a fuperiluity of eggs is provided:for fome infeéts, 
what an inconceivable multitude of creaturesare loft :in embryo, 
or born only to be deftroyed ; and what,great numbers of even 
thofe that. proceed fome way towards a itate of maturity ,perifh 
before they arrive at it. : 

‘ Should: it be faid here that, as this world is conftituted, a 
great wafte of this fort could not but happen, which rendered 
it neceflary that a confiderable overplus fhould be . provided ; 
and that the greatnefs.of the numbers loft cannot, be regarded 
by a Being in whofe eye nothing is great, to,whom the pro- 
duction of any one number of. any objects is as eafy.as the pro- 
duction of -any other ; and who, therefore, can with no more 
reafon be cenfured for any fuch lofs, than for the non-exiftence 
of the Beings he has not created: Should this, I fay, be obje&- 
ed, it would be obvious to anfwer, that what is in fome degree 
equivalent to it, may, with, equal reafon, be applied tothe . 
particular cafe under confideration. 

‘ In thinking of the analogy of. nature. in this inftance, we 
fhould by no means forget the untimely deaths,that happen a- 
mong our own {fpecies. Many perifh in,the. womb ;,and the 
greater part of thofe that fee the light, .and.are put in the way 
to the enjoyments and happinefs of grown men in. the prefent 
life, fall fhort of them, and are nipped in their bloom. Such 
faSts as thefe have a tendency to make the deepeft.impreffion 
on every confiderate perfon, They fhew.us that what we are 
taught to believe with refpe& to the future lot of mankind-is 
entirely. agreeable to all that. we fee of the world. . Nor have 
we any, reafon for fufpeéting that this, part of its conftitution is 
faulty, as, I hope, the preceding obfervations will prove. It is 
obvious that the main objections to it lead us equally. to obje@, 
in all cafes, to the creation of afmallerrather than .a greater 
number of Beings. There is nothing like rmjufice,, or even wn- 
kinduefs, implied init to any Being. Itis confiftent with an 
infinite overbalance .of good ;.and,. for thefe.reafons,; the mere 
circumftance ef its unaccountablenefs as.ogcafioning a.qwa/fe,of 
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being (which is the moft that is puzzling in it) cannot be of : 
any great confequence. The /eeming weft may, for aught we 
know, atifwer important ends, and appear at. Jaft to be : the 
greateft frugality. How hard is it that we fhould:be willing to 
truft the wifdonr of*mature no further than it keeps within 
fight? How incoricéivable is it that, ip this or any other in- 
ftance, a creature -of yefterday and a reptile of the duftithould 
be able to fee"further, or to contrive better, than that original 
intelligence from-whence alt things fprung ?—I feel particular 
fatisfaétion whenever f make fuch reflexions, and therefore I hope 
I Mall -be-excuted if I am too often recurring to them.” 

In the daft feétion the author reprefents the, proper improve- 
ment of this: fubjett, and confiders the influence which itought 
to have on our tempe?s and lives. 

In the fecond’ differtation he 1.-explains the nature; -rea- 
fonableneSs, and éfficacy of prayer, and anfwers the objec- 
tions which ‘have been raifed againft it ; 2. reprefents-the im- 
portance of prayer’ as an- inftrumental duty, the happinefsrof a 
devout temper, and the particular obligation to public worhhip ; 
andylaftly, the manner in which this duty ought\to:be perform- 
ed, in ordér to render it’ an acceptable and profitable fervice. 
‘This differtation is‘in a great meafure pragtical. ; 

- His-defign in the third is'to ftate the reafons which we -have 
to @xpe&ghat virtuous men fhall meet after death jin a ftatevot 
‘happinefs. 

We have great reafon, he fays, to believe, that all the 
foenes of this life will, in a fiture ftate, be »prefented to our 
memories ; and that we fhall then recover the greateftipart; ‘if 
trot the whole, of our prefent con{cioufnefS. The feriptares teach 
us this in avery itriking manner. It is not therefore to-be 
doubted, but that we fhall hereafter have a diftin’t remem- 
brance of our ‘virtuotis friends and kindred ; and this remem- 
brance, one would think, muft‘be attended with fome revival 
of particular regard, and have a tendency to draw us tovone 
another, asfar as it will be poffible or proper. 

But what, he fuppofes, affords the plaineft evidence on this 
fubject, is the-following confideration: There is great seafon 
to believe that virtuous men, as beings of the fame fpecies, 
who have begun exiftence in the fame circumftances, and been 
trained up to virtue ‘in the fame ftate of trial and difcipline, 
will be hereafter placed in the fame common manfions of feli- 
city. . Itis groundlefs and unnatural to imagine, that after paf- 
fing through this life, they will be rémoved to different worlds, 
or fcattered into different regions of the univerfe. The language 
of the feriptures feems plainly and exprefsly to determine the 
contrary. T'hey acquaint us, that mankind are to be raifed 
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from the dead sagether, and to be judged sogether ; and that the 
“vighteous, after the general refarregtion andjadgment, are to 
be taken together to the heavenly fiate, there to live and reign 
with Chrift, and to fhare in his dignity,and. happivefs. When 
we are faid, in confequence of the clear.difcoveries made by the 
Gofpel of a future tate, to be, as.it were, already-come to the 
<ity of the living ‘God, it is plainly implied, that'we are to join 
the general afiembly of juft men, and, of angels im the realms 
of light, and to be fixed in the fame manfiens with.them.— 
Now, isit poffible, that we fhould be happy hereafter in the 
fame feats of joy, under the fame perfe government, and as 
members ofthe fame heavenly feciety, and yet remain ftran- 
gers to one another ? Shall we be;together with Chrift, and yet 
not with one another? Or fhall we. lofe- one anether in that 
multitude avbich cannot be numbered ? Being in the fame happy 
ftate with our prefent virtuous friends end relatives, | will they 
not be acceffible to us ? And if aqascaye fhall” wean fiy.to 
them, and mingle hearts and fouls again ? 

. The author cotroborates thefe. arguments by fevertit paifages 
from St: 'Paul*s’ epifftes, in which the apoftle afférts, that he 
expegted to’ fee and Know again his. Theffalonian and Corin- 
fhian converts. “Fle then proceeds to Teprefent the happinefs 
with which the 'fétinion of virtuous men, will herPafter Be at- 
tended ; ‘and’ ‘the pleafures arifing from mune tp, under. this 
glorious and enchanting view. 

The laff differtation is defigned chi¢fly to sinfweh an bie. 
tion againft Chriftianity, utged by Mr., Humedna his fared on 
Miracles: 

The tes on which ‘this objedion, is built afe dhiefly 
that the credit we ‘give to teftimony, is derived /olely from ex- 
perience’; that miracle is a fact contrary tO experience ; that 
the previous incredibility of a fad is a proofagaint it,dimi- 
nifhing, i proportion to the degrce of it, the psoof-froi tefti- 
mony for it; and that ‘no teftimony fhould ever. gain credit to 
ah event, unlefs it is more extraordinary that.it thoulé-bé: falfe, 
than that-the éverit fhould have happened, . Every one of thefe 
affertions, as this writer endeavours to evince, aseveither falfe, 
or néed fach explanation to render them ,true;,as will render 
them of ° no” fe to the purpofe which they are dotgeded- to 
ferve. 

The véalie who is defirous of farther fatisfaBiion, swith re- 


fpeg& to the folution of this phastae. will noe a ee a 
Bp of this differtation, 


Vor. XXII. January, 1767, ghee it. 4 
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IL]. A: Series of Letters, difeowering the Scheme projeded by F rarice,' 
In M DCO LIX. for an, Intended invafion: upon England ite 
fiat-batom'd Boats; and ations | Conferences and Originel Pa- 
pers taudbing that. formidable Defign...\Pointing at the, fectet 
ard: true ‘Metives, which precipitated the Negoctations,, and Con- 
clufitn:of she\laR Peace, Te which. are-profixed,, the fecret, Ad- 
wventures'of the Young Pretenders and the>Gonds& of. the E reyich 
Court refpacting bim during his! Stayin Great: Britain, and .af- 
ter bis Return to Baris. -Alfo theclnof Caufestbat-broughr on the 
late Banifhmead of the \eluits from the French»Dominions; a Se- 

- erst asc yetcconcephd from the \efuits  themfelves > with (the, real 

- Examination of FuthersHamilton,: sakeniat Fontainbleay,; .Oc- 

-Aitober;°4756, whe wai employed to affafinate.-the Young Pre- 

. °C tedden: sFogether with the -particalar Cafexof ibe Aatbor, in a 
Memorial ta his late Royal» Highnefs' the’ Duke-of, Cuxoberiand. 

By 1Oliver Mac Allefter;;E/ge« dn-2 Vole < 4toge- Pre ith 556 
Williams. SSasvosih Sd ross 
“e~'O do this” author ‘fuftice, “we ‘acknowledge ° that’ his 

L° publication is almoft of as‘ mich fervite ‘to the ‘interefts 
and concefn of this nation, “as the adventares’ of a ‘certain 

* merty wag Who ‘calls hiinfelf Gil “Blas'de' Santillane.’ After 

this décfaration, the reader will be’ the lefs furprifed’ at our au- 
thors‘ thodefty in’ telling’ Sir Jofepli Yorke; ‘the "Britiftr embal- 
fador at the Hague, “that he doubted* not front his “‘majefty’s 
bounty and generofity Sut to receive twenty thoufand: pounds, 
and ‘a _penfion of two thoufand pounds’ a ‘yea for His fervices.’ 
he Pas tay not ‘piffeprefent or depreciate the merit ‘of 
Mr. Mac Allefter’s fervices;’'we flall place them) as they ‘ap- 
ear tons ‘from this publication, in’ the ‘following divifions : 
Firlt; a -dufl, ‘tite, tedious recapitulation’ of the rebellion in 
the year'1743 ! Sécondly, ditté of the perjury of James Ts ire-the 
affair ~ Of “Overbury; together ‘with the birth; parentage; be- 
haviour, life, character, and confeffion, of the malefagtors’ of 
the ‘houfe‘ of Stuart," who were executed Yevenity-eight years 
ago at Whitehalf, for the abominable’ ‘crimes 6f ‘popery “and 
tyranny : Thirdly, fateh paffages as employ above three-fourths 
of the book, ahd; fuppofing ‘them'to“be authentic; canbe of 
io Confequence to ‘his ‘imajelty,~ his‘miniftry, ‘or’ ‘his’ fibjedts : 

Fourthly, thofe which have all the appearances’ of fable, ‘and 

feem to be coined ‘in the Wwantornefs of imagination, without 

the Téaftferideticy to any public purpofe: And; *laftly, ‘that 
fervice for which our author modeftly” claimed “tlie abovemen- 
tioned reward, and which we fhall lay before*our readers’ in his 
own words,’ as we find them in~his' petition ‘to-his*late royal 
highnefs William duke of Cumberland. 

‘ That 
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¢ That your petitioner having been in France before the Jaft 
war, and at the breaking out thereof, he, in the year 1741,. 
found -out and difcovérédy that very» great préparations had 
been, for a long time*before) and“were then. aGtually. making 
and carfying on) with the utmoft» diligence, “by thet court, at 
‘ynillions ‘of expence; ‘for invading thisskingdom, withe defign, 
if poffible; "to deprive shismajefty of his crown: and dominions, 
and to place the pretender onvthe | thrones of: thefe ‘realms, to 
the ruin of ‘this nation, and of shis' majefty’s moft, faithful and 
confi ale fubjetts,; ‘as well as his. people im general, . Seo 

© That, previous to the year aforefaid;: the: Frenéh sainifter, 
by *inftenétions for’ that purpofe fully given, directed. one cap- 
fain Damont of Dunkirk, to examine that part ofsthe-coatt of 
England where the intended défcent'was to be mades.and to 
take the foundings, Janding'placesy. harbours, ard ports 3: like- 
wife to form an ‘exact. chare thereof, with this pretaution; that 
in‘cafe of being attacked by the enemy, to throw his. -faid i in- 
struétions and papers overboard, .that the objets thereof might 
not be difcovered. 

‘. That faid Dumont having proceeded to fea-on the exec 
of faid commiilion, he compleatly fatisfied the objects o his 
faid inftruStions ; defcribed the towns and, places, with their 
proximity, and conyenience for landing the..French troops and 
artillery, by. the. flat-bottom’d boats,.and formed a chart. of the 
faid coaft. and towns, deftined for their debarkment, as by the 
copy of: faid, inftructions and. anfwer  annexed,. more. fully 
appeal e'..) 

‘. That in June 1761, the faid Dumont being again fent for 
ta Verfailles,; he ,was, there privately; lodged, in the. hotel. of 
the duke de Penthievre, grand admiral of Framcey, to. facilitate 
his attendances and conferences ; and. to. conceal as much as 
pofible his. interviews. with the minifters ; for which purpofe 
. he had amafter-key to go in and. out by. a private door of the 
garden, .at fuch hours as were appointed, for. him. to attend 
them. 

‘ That. your petitioner, by. his condué, jindutry, and ad- 
drefs, got into his hands the faid original in ftructions,, anfwer, 
and Sass ; and not. only. at. the hazard of his, life, fecretly 
copied, the faid, inftru@ions and anfwer, but alfo got the faid 
chart, privately drawn and copied, and.then concealed the fame 
in the beft. manner.he could, with intent.to come to, England, 
as foon as he could find an, opportunity, to lay. them before his 
majefty and his minifters, to defeat, the faid formidable, dan- 
gerous defign ; and render the troops fo to be embarked, toge- 
ther with the faid flat-vottom’d boats, the victim of the enter- 
prize, as hereafter purpofed; not doubting but that the French 
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would be thereby obliged to beg a peace on fhieir Knees, but 
alfo to put an end to any future attempts of invafion on this 
kingdom, from that quartet, for'at leaft an : to ‘come; ang 
for ever, With’ regard to the’ family ‘of Stuarts??? * 8° 

“« ‘That your petitioner, "on the: TOF COBH" ‘1761, being 
put in prifor, (by ordre da ror) where ‘he Yemrined feveral 
months, tho” free from ert fpecies of crime; "but that’ ‘of dif: 
pleafing, “4s ‘Heréafter ‘mentioned, ‘took fome’*tithe before” the 
beit precautions he could to preferve the faid papers, as ‘he “ap- 
prehended 2 ftotm gathering apainft him, andas he had’ been 
refufeéd paffports to'return ‘from France ; wherefore’ feiidirig for 

a perfon,; in whorn “he thought “he could confide, ‘to come to 
him-to thé ‘id *prifon; ‘called*Fort 1 Evéqué; early ‘next’ morn- 
ing, he informed faid’ perfon that ‘he ‘had’fome papers’ that 
concerned his life and‘fortune, ahd the’ lives°and ‘fortunes of 
thouafantds befides to put into this faid perfon’s ‘hands, fecretly 
to keep dnd preferve for him ; but ‘that in *cafe “he “‘fhould (as 
he daily expetted) be transferred to the Baftile‘or‘6ther prifon; 
to be no more heard of; that then this fame ‘petfon' fhould 
come off to England, and deliver the faid ‘papers*to’ ‘his ma- 
jefty or hrs iminifters, when receiving all aflurances of truft and 
fidelity, He cotifided faid' papers. - 

* That in February following, having obtained his’ faid fi- 
berty, By the'follititation ‘of a lady at court, “he arrived in the 
month of March ‘following at the Hague; wherehe duly res 
tcived’ the faid Tniftructions, “anfwer, “and Chart, actording to 
the directions he had for that purpofe given, ‘to’ the* perfon 
aforefaid, atthe time of his departure'from Paris. *” 

* That on his faid‘arrival at the Hague, He did “himfelf* the 
honour to'writé’to his excellenty Sir J-—— Y+——¥a letter, 
dated ‘March the z6thi,’ 1762 § ‘whereby He purpoféd, on peril 
of His tife;"t6 give fick lights; and make fach difcoveries, 2s 
would fender ‘this ° formidable projet of the’ court ‘of France ~ 
abortivé, and’ the troops the’ viétin,’ whenever the - enterprize 
fhould-be attempted ; ; not doubting, as he mentioned ih his 
faid Téetrer, bur from ‘His miajefty’s ‘bourity to “receive twenty 
thoufand' pounds, 2 and'a penfion of two thoufand “pounds per 
yeat, as a recotnpence for f¢ important’ a fetvite’s which letter 
was imin¢diately tranfinitted by fits exctllency to ‘lord B+, 
at that time one of his majéfty’s‘principal fectetaries of ftate. 

« ‘Phat in anfwer to faid’ letter, “his. excellenty ‘ordered “Mr. 
Delaval to write to your petitioner’a letter, ‘dated ‘the zrft of 
‘Mitch, ‘1762, whereby he fays, your petitioner is not to doubt 
“in the teaft of the liberality aid génefofity of the King atid ‘his 
minitéts in his recompénce ; to Which “letter your’ ‘petitioner 


replied, by another’ wrote next ‘morning; the otiginal being i ws 
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the fecrptaty! 5, office; and. having had the honour afterwards. of 
feveral conferences with his.excellency, he:always.aflured him, 
that if he performed whatshe mentioned, or gave fuch lights 
as .he hinted. at, .he. would, be generoufly and. liberally re, 
warded ;. tho” your, petitioner, did not. ia any, wife difelofe . to his 
excellency; the fecret or, particulars, of the {id important dif, 
coveriess:, 

Ep That in fomé time after, his excellency haying fent tc to your 
petitionerto aequaint him, that bis maje/fly.bad, dong, him-the ho, 
nour to. fend. for him, and thatbe. had. received orders. from 
lord B----, ,to..fend -him . over and, pay. his expences at .the 
Hague;,he reprelented the neceflity. of bringing away the pers 
fon above-mentioned from Paris, who, had {tu fome.papers in 
keeping, which could not with fafety be conveyed by the poft ; 
and thatit would be neceflary-to have one hundred--pounds-re- 
mitted for that purpofe, and, the expences aforefaid.. 

‘ That itis excellency haying thereupon. wrote again'to Lon- 
don, ashe had no order but for the faid expences, , did -your pe- 
titioner the honour'to write him. a letter, dated the 18th of 
May, 1762, who on the faid letter and affurances which. -his 
excellency gave him, offered to come. off in an; open, boat, if 
hé. pleafed, “before: any money arrived ; but: as the above letter 
was gone, it was thought:proper to wait for an;aniwer...... 

‘ That lord B——— having concurred.in, andagreed, te 
petitioner's faid propofals,. and the faid fum of one, hun ed 
pounds being arrived the ift of june after, the, faid Mr,. De- 
laval -fent in. the, evening. for . your .petitiener,, and, paid, it, to 
him ;; whereupon he went direGtly. to his excellency’s banker, 
and paid him fifty guineas to nemit.to Paris, .to bring away. the 
faid perfon.with the reft of the faid papers;; and after. clearing 
his. own expences, with. the remainder he fet out. next morn- 
ing at,.four o’clock for Helveetiluys, .and_arrived, at Harwich 
the 4th; where. he. was received by.a_penfon who bad waited 
for him by lord B———’s order,. and. who complimented him ia 
his name, and accompanied him.to, town ;. fo: that your. peti- 
tioner, who ftopped-not at. Harwich but to. get, a polt-chaile, 
went pot. all night, and arrived: at London the. 5th of June 
aforefaid, about, five o’clock in the morning.’ . |, 

We.fhould not have troubled our readers with fo. vdarge an 
exiraét from this performance, had. it not been; to give them 
at once a fpecimen of our author’s uncommon: modefty, and 
the moderation, of his majefty’s minifters, who-.gaye, him a 
patient hearing... Every one knows that the Freach marine, 
atthe time. -mentioned,. was in .no. condition to execute 
any ftroke againft Great Britain, and that the megotiati- 

ons fora peace with France were then far advanced. Mr, 
C 3 " Dumont 
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Dumont very. pothbly had tHe’ inftrucions: whieln MrsMae. Al- | 
Jefter al ; but what’ thei? Pui ere - they!dad! ay: confe- 
quence ?—Ho > does it paige our alithor-wag not himf-}f.4 
dupe to Dumont ‘and flat the whole- Was @ farce-contrived.to 
amufe the Bath, miniftry at a very criti¢al- time, | ivhen; the. ne- 
gotiations Sof peace rad: failed, ‘andwhen -fonie fhow of an.io-, 
vafion migh fe thoughr neceflary for renewing. them? Ad- 
fhitting ‘the, Ors extent Of Mad’ Aliefter’s fervices, it is.certain, 
even by, his, own, gtcount, that alt‘ danger to Great: Britain, was 
blown over, not only before he'made his difcovery, (but before 
he received his information. ~—L/As tothe’ ftile: and.manner in 
which thefe- Jetters’ are written, they are y aegee ‘and “con- 
temptible beyond crag me #8 : 


pon ‘ =~ 
— 7 , a 2 7 ba | of 7 
; . _ 4, 


IV. The i: spory of Guenlead ; containing a , Difripit pa the 
Country, and its Inbabitents :,and particularly, a Relation of the 
Mifion, tarried. ox for above shefe thirty Years by ibe Uhitas 
Fratrum, ‘at New Herrnhuth end Lichtenfels, in that’ Céiun- 
try.’ By David :Crantz,, Tranflated from the High- Dutch, 
and iluffrated: evith: Maps and other Copper-plates, if z ‘Filt, 
Sve. Pr y2s. Dodfley. . 


H1S is a Mezentian’ kind of griduBicn i 53 ; the living 
may be faid to’ be coupled with the: déad. . However, 
we are inclined to believe, that the natural» hiftory;of Green- 
land, {. little known in Great Britain, is very-faithfully related 
by the-editor of this performance.'. Neither:have we any sea- 
fon to queftion the authenticity of his annals of the country, 
miferable and ‘unimportant as ‘it ‘is. © It -feems very probable, 
that. the Greénlanders atid the Efquimaux Americans are ori-. 
ginally the’ fame people ; and the natural philofpher may find, 
very agreeable entertainment in thefe volumes. Even our com- 
mercial interéfts may be férved by this publication, .as it. con- 
tains .a better account than any other’ which. :has. hitherto ap- 
peared, of the whale-fithery, and the other commodities pecu- 
liar to Greenland. On‘the other: hand, ‘the rational reader 
will be amazed at the enthufiafm and wildnefs,which employs 
the lait ‘ive hundred and fixty-three pages of thefe two volumes, 
and may perhaps be puzzled-to fing cash a collection of ab- 
furdities in ‘any, other work, |” 

An earnéft defire for the sdinvesion of the: Greenlanders had 
feized thie late count Zinzendorf, and communigated itfelf. be- 
tween the years 1713 and 1714, to five perfons at the Pedago- 
gium at Halle. This was the original of-the miffion for the 
conyerfion of the Greenlanders. ‘The reader is not to expect 
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that Greenland: is one of thofe workthops of nations, oficina 
gentium, that poured forth thé .fwarms .of .barbarians which 
over-ran the Rémian'empire.;.for the, moft ftated account we 
have ‘of its ‘inhiabitants amounts only, te nine hundred and Tity- 
feven {duls.'» Our-author;indeed, does not include in ‘this com- 
putativn ‘the roving Southlanders of Greenland, ‘Whorn, a factor 
(or trader) well acquainted , with, the country fa poféd thight 
amount to abolit=feven,,thoufand, .. Though ‘this: fpee af- 
forded’ poor egcouragement to. the, labourers in the ¥ jmeyard of 
convérfion, 'yet»their zeal was, unremitting 3. but ‘hee own 
relation’ theirs progrefs . was. not very fuccefsful-” "The redder’ 
fron? thé following defcription. may, form, fome idéa of the difad-’ 
vantages’ which they encountered from the air anid tg bvicerrs : 

“As this-countty is.covered in. smoft, placer -everlaftinig® 
ice and fnow, it is eafy to imagine, that it muft very cold’ 
and raw. In thofe places where the inhabitant’ Chijoy” the: vi- 


fits of the fii, for an-hour-er-two-in_a day, in winter, the 
cold\is bearable; though, even their itrong liquors will freeze 
out of the waim rooms, nay fometimies in thems\\\\But. where 
the fian entirely forefakes the horizon; while people are.drink- 
ing tea, the emptied cup, when -depofiteds: will: freeze stor the 
table. Mr, Paul Egede i in his journal of Jam/7 3.17985; records 
the following amazing éffeGs of the‘cold_at Ditka : , 4 The.ice 
and hoar-froit reaches thro’ the ‘chimtiey: to ithe: ftoagiavuguth, 
without being thawed by the fire inthe day- time, Oven the 
chimney is. an arch of :froft with, little. holes, through a 
the fmoke difcharges itfelf .The,door ang walls 3 are: ft if 

were plaiitered over with froft, and, which is farce “ere le, 


‘beds are-6fien froze to the -bed-ftead., The linen. is frozen i in 


the drawéis. The upper eider,down-bed | and ‘the. pillows are 
quite Riff ‘with froft.an incly.thick, from the breath,» T he fiéfh- 
barrels muft’ be shewalin pieces to get out, the. meat! Wheit it 
{9 thawed in: fhow water, and fet over the fire, the ype is 


“poiled’ fufficiently; before the infide can, be| p ee A a 


knife” ria gers 

'- £'In “Hadfon's-bay, mbes Ellis wintered ig ‘174 5 ih! tat. 
57, thé bay was frozen.over on the 8th of O ober. Fe: ‘ink 
ftézé’by the fire, and the bottled. beer, tho’ wrapped up’ in 
tow, ‘frozen the warm room. .All ftrong drinks fr6Z¢ 'to'ice, 
and burft the bortles or veflels.. Brandy ; and. een fpirits of 
wine thitkened like congealed oil, ‘The damps ce on’ the 
walls of the-warm. room like Sow, and th be ped froze 
faft. But he alfo obferved that the, ee a id and “ cutting: air 
laited only, four.or five. days, at.a.time, and.’ ‘then. changed al- 


: ternately to thawing WOALNEEe oss sky deny ay 
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‘ The moft fevere cold fets in, as every, where, after the 

new-year, and is fo piercing in February and,March,, that the 
ftones fplit‘in twain, and the fea reeks like anjoven, efpecially 
in the bays.’ 'This is called the froft-fmoke.. But. yeti this is’ 
not fo cold ‘as the dry air, For if a perfon, goes off from Jand: 
into fuch “a froft-fmoke. he perceives the air)direAly more: 
mild, and not fo pinching cold, though his. cloaths and hair’ » 
ftiffen with time and ice. But the froft: fmoke i is more apt to 
raife blifter¥ than the dry cold, and as foon..asthis finoke) is 
wafted into the colder atmofphere, it freezes to little ice-par- 
ticles, which are driven on by the wind, and create fuch ‘a 
cutting cold on the land, that one can fcarce go out of the 
houfe without having hands and feet feized on (by the froft. 
When one boils water, it firft freezes over the fire, till at length 
the heat gains the maftery. ‘The froft then. proceeds and paves’ 
a path of ice over the fluid fea between the iflands,’ and in the 
confined coves and inlets. At fuch times the Greenlanders are 
almoft ftarved with hunger, as the cold andice lay. an embarga 
on their excurfidns for food. 

‘ We may, fix the limits of their fummer from the beginning 
of May to the end of September ; for during thefe. five. months 
the natives éncamp in tents. Yet the ground is not, mellowed 
by a thorough thaw till Jane, and then only onthe, furface ; 
and till then it does not quite leave off {nowing.., In Augaft it 
begins to fioW again; but it feldom lafts on the ground for a 
winter carpét till O&tober. Tt is faid, however, that lef rain 
and fnow falls here than in Norway, and indeed I feldom faw 
the fnow on the féa-fide above a foot deep, except where the 
wind drove it in heaps, and that never to lie long. . The {now 
is either foon diffolved by the fun, or difperfed by, the wind; 
in the laft cafe the wind fcatters fuch a fubtile fnow-duft, that 
one fcarce date put one’s head out of doors. But,the winter [ 
fpent there, was extraordinary moderate and intermitted. In 
many years’ the fnow lies from September to- June, blows. in 
drifts in fome' places feveral fathom Be i and, foon freezes fo 
hard that pédple can ‘walk over it in {now-fhoes; and, then it 
muft continue raining for feveral days before it melts. 

‘ In the Fongeft fummer-days it is fo hot, that we are ob- 
liged to throw off the warmer garments, arm inthe bays 
and vallies, where the fun-beams concenter, and the fogs and 
winds from the fea are excluded.. The fea-water, that remains’ 
behind in the bafons of the rocks at the recefs of the tide, co- 
agulates by the power of the fun to a autiful white falt, Nay 
it is fometinves fo hot, in’ ferene weather and, clear.fun thine, 
upon the open'fea, that the pitch melts en the thips fides. 
Yet we can never have a perfect enjoyment of the space 
warmt 
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warmth, partly on account of the’ chilling ait emitted from the . 
iflands of ice, which i is fo’ penetrating in the-evén ing that we 
are glad tocteep dito ouf fers again, and tani often bear them 
double ; and partly on'aécoufit’ of 'the fogs that previ on. the: 
coaft almoftevery day from April’ to Augult, and ate’ frequently 
fo thick that we catinot'fee a fhip’s length before, us, “Somer 
times the fog is'fo' low ‘that it'can “fcarce be'dittinguiftied from, 
the water, ‘but then’ the thountains and’ upper regions are feen 
{fo much the clearer, ‘The moft agreeable and fettled weather. 
is in autumn; but then its duration muft be tranfient, and it 
is interrupted with fharp*night frofts. ~" —” 

* When the mift in the cold air congeals to hoar-froft, the 
fubtile icey /picula ‘may be difterned like fine needles or glittering 
atoms, efpecially when the fun-beams ftream through an opake 
fhade. They overfpread’thé water. with a concretion that ap-’ 
pears like a fpider’s web: é 

‘ It hasbeen many times remarked, that the weather in 
Greenland is juft the revérfé to that in Europe; fo that when 
the temperate climates are incommoded with a very hard winter, 
it is here uncommionly mild,’ and’ wice verfa. Tt does not al- 
ways happen {0; yet I find Mr. Egede obferves in his journal, . 
that in the well kivewis cold winter between 1739 and 1740 /it 
was fo mild in Ditko-creek, that the wild geefe fled from the: 
temperate to this’ frigid zone to feek warmth in January, There: 
was no ice in the bay till far in March, though in other winters... 
it is commonly: covered’ with ice from Oé€tober to May. , He 
alfo fays, that thétgh the firmament was often bright and * 
clear, they could fiot ‘fee the’ fan till February, aoa” he. ge-.., 
nerally makes" his welcome appearance again foon ‘after:the, 
new-year. The author \afcribes both thefe effeés to the warm, { 
and yet imperceptible exhalations, that were forced hither by, 
the rigorous cold in the milder climates. 319 

‘In Mr. Pontoppidan’s Natural Hiftory ‘of ‘Norway, we 
find, that in the cold wititers of 1709 and 1 740, the fwans re-.- 
treated the firft time td Norway for the fame. reafon. His 
words are: “* At that time the froft was fo vehement even in, 
France, that the centinels froze to death at their ftations,. and 
the birds of the air fell déwn dead. ‘The Baltic : was all arched... ; 
over fo fuch’a'degree, that” people travelled over it. from,.Ca- >, 
penhagen’ t6°Dantzic, “as if it had’ been “4. ‘turnpike. roads ~: 
Yet all the fale-water in this’ ‘country was open, ‘nay even. hei, ) 
have at Bergen:°” Andon this’ dccafion the wonderfull ma ; 
denice Of Gow Giretted “feveral “kinds of water-fowls u. 
tous’ before, and dmotig’the' teft the fwan, this Pct 
way, which | a philofopher would certainly ‘have’ advifed them. 
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againft, mamely,. to fearch for.open waters in-the north, when 
they could not find,them in, the foyth.”7 | 
* The Jateft accounts from-G reece land “inform “as; eae the 
winten of the,.year, 1763, ,that, ee i fe ee Cold /atrhoft. 
throughout Europe,,,was fo mild there, it i anain Heokier 
in fummer.’ os 
Wenthall, omit our author’s defer riptior s of the aiailaeal (prose 
dats of the.air, fea, and: foil, of t is up T mfortable regen} Be- 
<aufe they. could afford entertainment “only fot’ dhe ies of. 
readers, and! we believe are to he found in other ‘publications. 
The following extragts we apprehend myft be apreeable-to ally 
as ‘they are recommended by an air of origitiality, ‘and =“ fa- 
tisfy, the moft, rational curiofity. vd 
« The Greenlanders call themfelves ‘without any ‘fant hers ce- 
Lemony znnuit, i. €.. MeN, indigene or natives. The Icelanders, 
who many hundred years ago difcovered and poffefied this‘coun- 
wy and the acighbouring coafts of, America, called ‘them in 
feorn Skrajlings,, becaufe they, are little of ftatures few- ex- 
ceeding, the moft not amounting to, five foot high; ‘and have 
ing the appearance,of imbecility at the fame time: “ Yét they 
have. well, fhaped,. proportionable limbs. Their “faée % com- 
monly.bread and. flat, with high ‘cheek-bones, but’‘round' and 
plump cheeks. Their eyes are little and black}* but ‘devoid of 
fparkbng. fire, It is true their nofe is not flat, but it is fmalt, and 
projects: but little... Their mouth is commonly little and rou d 
and the :under-lip, fomewhat thicker than’ the’ tipper: Their 
ody is dark-grey, allover, but the face ‘brown “Uf'live, (atid 
yet in many, the sed. fhines through), “This brown color ems 
not to, be altogether from nature, becaufe theirachildrem are 
bora ds, white,as.others, but.may proceed’in part’ from their 
‘dintinels, for,they are continually handling greafé’ of train;. fit- 
ting in the fmother of their lamps, and féldom wath sthem- 
felves,.. Yet,the climate may contribute a good dealto make 
this colour hereditary and proper to them, afer fo imany'geine- 
rations, efpecially the fudden alternative-of cold anid°raw-air, 
and. burning heat of the fun in fummér; and ‘this. makes the 
Europeans that Jive there fomewhat brownet too.! Bat-it is 
probable their perpetual trainy food may: contribtite’ the-mioit 
to ther olive-tinge, for their blood becomes’ fo ‘deafe; hot and 
‘unctuous, by it,.that.their fweat fells! ike itttin} aadstheir 
hands feel. like bacon clammy. But there aré'@innté that have a 
moderate. white fkin,. and red cheeks, And ‘more whofe fate §is 
not 4 very round; thefe. might. ‘eafily: pats “utidiftinguithed 
among, the Europeans, efpecially, among ‘the “inhabitants. of 


ed 


fone, of the mountains of Switzerlaied, “T thave palfo deen 
Bd Grewalanders 
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Greenlanders ‘whofe fathers wéte Europeans; boecthey.wert. 
educated, according to the Greétilaiid tode: “'Theftare-no! 
different from the reft in colour, but in cértain® Hnéairents 
the. countenance. - Again, | I have feen ‘the ¢hildren°f anerher. 
European by a half-Greenland woman, that wére’-as' ne 
as any iin, Europe, (sens 
. £ They have univerfally coal-black, ‘ftraight, ‘avonitaricb long 
hair on.their heads, but they have feldom any béatd) becaufe 
they con y, root it-out. . Their hands and feet<are tittle-and 
foft, but.their head and the reft of their limis' are large. - They: 
have high, breafts.and -broad fhoulders, efpecially: the women, 
who are obliged to carry greaf burdens ‘from their younger 
years. . Their whole body is flefhy, and well enriched: with fat 
and with.blood ; therefore they can endure the ‘eold very well 
with very: thin cloathing and bare heads and necks ;anmdcthey 
commonly fit naked in their houfes, all except theirvbreeches ; 
their bodies. then emit fuch a hot fteam, that am Earopean that 
fits by cannot endure it.. And when they: (theehriftian:con- 
verts:from. among this nation) are affem* led even in the;winter- 
time to their divine worfhip, they evaporate’ or-tather blow:out 
fuch,a ¢alidity, that we, are prefently obliged’ to wipe voffythe 
fweat, and can, {carce draw our breath for the thick —_ 
lation. L684 

* They are ¢ very light. and nimble of foot, dne>pae ufe: their 
hands too, witha. good deal of dexterity and {kill "Phere are 
but fewmaimed or infirm people among them, “and: fewer ‘mif- 
fhapen. births... They do not want for ‘activity and’ ftrength.of 
body, though they don’t,Know how to fet abotit/ any work they 
-are notfed.to;. however, in their own biifinefSthey excebus. 
Thus.a man: that hath eat nothing for three-‘days; ‘at: leafteio- 
thing but fea-grafs, can manage his little Kajak’ot? canoe inithe 
moft furious waves ; and the women will’carty' a“wholeyrein- 
_ deer the fpace.of four leagues, or a piéce‘of “tinber or ftone, 
near double the weight of what an European would ‘lift. 

‘ It is hard to form a true judgment of théeir-tempetrament, 
becaufe their mental qualities are fo blended; that:ene camnot 
. take,a diftingt furvey of them. Yet they’ {ent to be-principally 
of a; fanguine. difpofition, intermixed ‘ with Seeasesdbie phieg- 
omatic® L-fay principally, for there is a diffetente among Green- 
landers, as,well_as_among other nations), and there are-alfo 
cholezick, and melancholy complexions?’ ‘*Phey- ave not very 
 hively,, canuch Jefs jovial aud, extravagant, yetthey‘are- good-hu- 
maored, | amicable, fogiable, and unctoncerhnédabout the one 
- Confequently they are not covetous to ferape eap of: 
gether, but are lxberal in giving. ‘It’ is-trut, dne ae al 
ceive any peculiar high {puit in them, but yet they have, out 
} of 
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of ignorances)a good fhare of what*we may call ruftic or peas 
fant’s pride, fet themfelves far ‘above the Europeans, or Kab- 
lunet as they call them, and make’ a mock of ‘them among 
themfelves. . For though they: are obliged to yield them the pre- 
eminence both in underftanding and ‘manual performances, yet 
they don’t know how to fet any valtie on thefe.” Whereas on 
the other hand their own inimitable ‘fkill in the catching feals, 
which is their ftaff: of life, and befides which nothing is indif- 
penfably neceflary with them, ‘affords fufficient food for their 
good conceit of themfelves. - And’ *tis certain they are not fo 
foolifh and ftupid as the favages'ate commonly thought to be,- 
for in their ways and employments ' they are wife and. firarp 
enough. But yet they are not fd ingenious and poliflied neither 
as many report them to be. Their reflexion or invention dif- 
plays itfelf in the employments ‘neceflary to their fubfiftence, 
and what is not infeparably conneéted with that, has not a 
thought of theirs beftowed on it. «' Therefore we may attribute 
to them a fimplicity without fillinefs, and good ‘ feafe. without 
the art of reafoning. ‘They coutt themfelves to be the only 
civilized and well: bred people, becaufe’ many unfeemly things 
which they fee too often amotig the Europeans, féldom or 
never occur among them. ‘Therefore they ufe to fay, when 
they fee a quiet modeft ftranger: “* Heis almoft as well-bred 
as we;” or, ** He begins to be a man; that'is, to bea Green- 
lander.” ‘Fhey are not litigious but patient, and recede when 
any one encroaches upon them; ‘but if they are pufbed to that 
degree that they can go né' further, they become fo we LG 
that they regard neither fire norwater. 

»4They are not idle, but always employed about fomething ; 
yet they are very variable or fickle, fo that if they begin a 
thing, and any unexpected difficulty thwarts them, they throw 
it by dire@ly. \In the fammer they fleep five or fix hours, and 
in the winter eight, -But if they ‘have worked hard, and waked 
all night, they will fleep ‘the whole day. In the morning, 
when they ftand with penfive filence upon fome eminence, ‘and 
take a furvey of the ocean and the weather, they are commonly 
thoughtful and dejected, becaufe the burdens and the dangers 
of the day ftand im profpe@ before ‘them.’ But when no la- 
bours demand their application, or they return home :from :a 
fuceefsful fithery, they are chearful and converfible.~ 

‘ ‘hey are fuch adepts in difguifing or fuppreffing their paf- 
fions, that we might take them for Stoics in appearance. ‘They 
affect alfo to-be very refigned in calamitous accidents. “They 
are not foon irritated to‘angér, or can ‘eafily bridle their dai- 
mofity’; but’in fuch cafes they are'quite dumb and-fullen, and 
don’t forget to revenge themfelves whep an opportunity pre- 
-fents itfelf.’ 
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We ate forry our limits: will net permit-us to indulge our: 
readers with farther .extpaés, from the entertaining parts of 
this work 5, however, we fhould think ousicines: ae ape ey 
were we, to omit the followieg,, 

‘ But there ois one thing which. is: the ath Aitipulas; of ‘all, 
that they even. decide their,quarrels. by finging and dancing, 
and call this a fnging-cambat.. If one~ Greenlander. imagi 
himéelf injured -by another, jhe. betrays not »thendeadt trace oof 
vexation or wrath, much lefs.revenge,~ but deieompofes:a faty~ 
rical poem ; this he repeats fo.often with finging and dancing 
in the prefence of his domeftics, and efpecially the women, 
tif they have all got.itin their memory. Then he publithes 
a challenge every where, that he, will fight aduel with: his ans 
tagonift, not,with a fword, butya fong, ‘Phe xefpondent be~ 
takes himéelf to the appointed place, and. prefents himéelf in 
the encireled theatre. ‘Thenthe. acculer begins‘ to fing bis fas 
tyre to the beat of the ;drum, and-his party m the auditory, 
back every line withthe repeated: Avena aia, and alfo fing every 
fentence with him 3 awe acta while he difcharges do many 
taunting truths at his adverfary, that..the audience, havetheir 
fill of; Janghing.. When she has fung out all his gall,. the de» 
fendant fteps forth, anfwers the. accufatian againit -him, and 
ridicules his antagonift.in.the-fame manner, all which is corro+ 
borated with the.united.chorus of. his panty, and forthe laugh 
changes fides. The, plaintiff. renews. the. affault, and triesto 
baffle him a fecond time ;.,in.fhort, he that maintaihs the latt 
word, wins. the procels,,and.acquives @. name.» At-fuch:oppor- 
tunities they, can tell one, anosher. the truth very. roundly -and 
cuttingly, only there muft,be.no, mixture. .of\radenets: or pas 
fion. _,'Fhe»whole, body of behalders conftitute. theajury,' and 
beftow the laurel, and afterwards the two parties are: the -beit 
friends. | 

‘ It is feldom any thing upbecoming occurs at asy of, their 
fports ; (except perhaps that ‘a man, who has..good :feconds, 
carries off a.woman ,by violence, whom he-hasa mind to 
marry :) but_as for, this fpott, # is more shana mere diverfion, 
they take this opportanity..te excite one. another tovbetter smos 
rals by expofing. the; diame. ofthe |. contrery; ito admonith: 
debtors to pay what they. owe; .to-difcountenande lyingyand de+ 
traction; and to execute severge,on every font.of ifsand or in’ 
juftice in their dealings, and alfo,ca adultery); fem there as ino- 
thing that keeps a Gueenlander in good-otder fo'mech ‘esodtead 
of publick defamation... Nay, this merry revenge keeps back 
“tidny a one from wreaking his -malice in making reprifals; or 
even committing mwsder,,..Yet afterall, it, is.atifcernible;othat 
the chief ingredient in the whole affair is 9. volable tongue ; 
therefore 
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therefore it is common among. the Greenlanders, that the méft 
celebrated fatyrifts, and moral: philofophers, behave the worft.*- 
Great part of what follows relative tq the moral and perfonat 
charaéter of the Greenlanders, efpecially. concerning “their: 
religion, conjurations, .and divinations, is either trifling, ‘or 
fhocking to humanity. According to, our editor, mapy of them 

have been converted from a religion which he calls grofs paga- 

nifm to,Chriftianity ; but, with what juftice let the ernaey. who’ 
panules the faces! volume dessin PEP otydy Shed 
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Vi Sapit8? of Geiuine Eetters, Siiiens Heriry per Frances. 
Foli, U4. and ¥V i a2mo. Price Gse bound: “Jobntion 


HIS publication, containing the fequel of the. correfpon- 
dence: between Henry:and,Franees, confirms:the favour- 
able opinion: we formerly-exprefled of the writers,of the twe 
firft volumes-of this feries of letters*, We. here meet with 
the fame warmth of tender affeGtion, and the fame, moral 
and religious ftrains, which. recommended the former letters, 
though we think with a greater and more, agreeable variety of 
fubjeats. The following epiftles prefent us. with a proof of 
oe eafe with which this onrretpncenthd is carried on. 
0 
‘My dear. ax wr, iu 
«I fend you a parcel of F rench fainidler’, as a brefent for our 
friend Mrs.’ — While I was rolling them up, this morn 
ing, a thought {truck me:' upon which I immediately, wrote 
the inclofed extempore, which I defire you te prefent to her, 
along with the traced canvas. | 








To Mri. with a prefint of French famplerss 


Our natures, like thefe famplers, juft are trae’d 

By lines which ne’er by:art can be. furpafs’d ; 
o-Each figure has its form and limits, here, 

As the defigner-will’d they fhould appear : 

So nature marks the outlines of a man, 

To fill, and colour, is the moft we can. 

‘Happy exception ! to the world you fhine, 

Trac’d, fill’d, and colour’d, by the hand divine ; 





* See Crit, Rev, vol. III. p. 428. 
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At once madé perfés; "inthe midral part,” 


Without the flow and feeble aid oF art f° SSeS Mis 
Struck ata héat> like the firft fatal fiif) 
While héavén, its ‘former error to repair, 

: Vi irtué to béaut y joiri"d, in framing'*theé, MM AQI etlGigil 
Thou. Milton’ ¥ ‘Be, without ‘her frailty U gti 2ec 


é Mie i! brovighe apreat number of sbi Gioier Pri, 
when he was there laft, and’ ‘défigned® them “férchis daughter; 
but they quarrelled foon after, and he has fent them ail as a 
prefent to you. ~I have taken a poetic licence-with-thefle-few, and 
fhall carry you the remainder, in plain profe. 

‘ You knowhe is a:woman; in-every.thing,, except beauty, 
and gentlenef$ of manners, .and is perfect wu/tres of the needle. 
He would force me to take a lefion, upon the manner of work- 
ing- theft! famplers:' All I remember of which;-isy that! the f- 
veral worfteds, with which -the figures ate ‘traced, mark ithe 
outermoft fhade of ‘that colour that each.is to be fijledsup. with. 

‘ He has made me. a. prefent of an empry putes aly of) his 
own working’ and; if he*paid me half what hevowes me;. he 
might: have “filled jt; but'‘he pleads poverty to that,/and:alb 
other demands. “The plea is true, in effe& ; but tis his‘own 
perverfenefs, that inakes it f. If he would: but give, andirhke, 
a little, he might foom render” himfelf, perfealy ‘eafy 3: but-he 
feems to have a paffion for difficulties, and diftrefs,: and-creates 
them to him(elf, mott induftrioully, every” days 

Adiey f 
Hemaxt 





" My aaaf det ir | 
* ¢ { réceived your prefént, “with the very pretty Ines you fine 
along withit. I delivered them both, without the leaft grudg- 
ing, L.affure:you, ’til: I faw the manner in which they were 
both. receivedi: She looked: over the pieces-of canvas/carelefsly, — 
juft run her eye through the poem, and then, with her ‘ufual 
coldnefs, laid them on sher toilet, as fhe would’ have\done a 
pair of fhoes, with the receipt.--Go' to, * g6 tos thot @rt'a' very’ 
Spendthrift in wit, ‘to .fquander’ ‘it ‘away, ‘ upon’ 'fuch “fubjects: 
Were there merit to deferve' the complimént,’ or ‘tafte to‘relifh 
the wit of it, I could-excule-you. I ches 

‘ We are all to go to the affizes—They begif® next Tuet. 
day—Mr begs the favour of you to met’ him there, 
time enough to ‘be put upon the grand-jury, for he wants your 
affiftance toward. his new road. Do, lay on 4ax upon tax—~ 
To load a country is one way of making it thrive ; becaufe it 
doubles indultry. Aiméng the few ‘advantages which our fex 
has over your’s, furely thefe ought to be highly prized, that 


we 
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we can never be obliged to kill, to condemn, or even to tax a 
man. God help your poor fouis ! 





Adieu ! 
FRANCE % 
. Dear Hann, . > 
« Mr. 


called te fee me, this morning, and feems to 

be but flowly recovering from his fever. He has left his love- 
ly wife, at her mother’s, m the county of Wicklow, to lye in, 
that is, to give birth to a' fourth grace. 

* He was not in his ufual fpirits, but extremely agreeable, 
and polite. He fat with me, for an hour; and feems to have 
our Series of Letters all by heart ; for I think that he quoted, or 
alluded to, above a dozen paffages in them, as the turti of our 
converfation happened to fupply th the occafions. 

‘ He entertained me with .a converfation he lately had with 
Mr. » about thefe writings. He faid he was furprized 
how thefe letters had obtained fuch ‘a charafter—For his part, 
he could perceive no merit in thern—That hiftory, or treatifes, 
were works: of labour and {tienee 7 and poetry, or novels, of 
wit, or invention ; but, that letters were the eafieft things in 
the world, as they required neither ftudy, ‘genius, or fcience. 

* Our friend replied, that letter writing was indeed a very 
common thing, but an uncommon talewt, at the fame time ; 
for, that there was a) great difference between writing fetters 
for rhe poft, and forthe profs; that the-preat excelicnce of thefe, 
is, that they were defigned only-for the former ; and that he 
differed much m his opinion of literary works ; for he thought 
it an. higher inftance of talents, to be able to write agreeably, 
without ftudy, or nratter, than where one has facts, {Cierice, or 
layention, to fupport them. 

‘ The critic, however, was brougltt to. allow them the merit 
of ftile, and language ; and te confefi that his objections lay 
not particularly to se Series, but againit ali letters, in print, 
which were neither hiftorical, or narrative. 

‘ Pray make my affeGionate compliments to our friends 
where. you are, and tell Mrs. ——— that E fhall write to her as 
foon Ll have picked up incidents enough, in this town, to en- 
tectain her—Not that I imagine fhe would judge like Mr. —— 
a letter, though I thould na Terese upon nothing. 


FRANCES, 





* Dear Pawny, 

‘ IT know the charaf&er of Mr. ————, the critic you men- 
tion. “He is a mar of labour, and ftudy, without tafte, or 
genivs, He publifhed a collection of poems, many years ago, 


* which 
‘2 
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which he puntehorsenomthd’ title: ‘of the Nofegay to, and they 
were ill received. 

‘ Aumetiocrity im writing is quicker perceived in poetry, 
than ani any thing elfe; and I wonder he did not find it out 
himéelf, for he is really a fenfible man, “but“-rather’ too} folid, 
which is. often. a difadvantage, I fhould rather Suey on the fur- 
face fometimes, than-always anchor jn the mud. , 

‘ This critic lives.too much in his‘ftudyy aiid tte” difference 
‘between fuch a perfon, ‘and thofe who converfe familiarly i in 
the world, may be compared to the upper fod;“and the under 

» pit, of the earth-The latter may have, ititrinfitally the fame 
powers of vegetation, but wants’ the a@tion and impregnation 
jot the atmofphere, to fet its fixed falts at’ liberty" to exert them- 
felves. 

‘ I do not fappofe. he {poke againtt the Seriés; from the 
‘envy or malevolence of a difappointéd*author ; but péffons of 
‘his ftamp muft always have fome marrer; for~theit Tubjé&, and 
confequently feel-no. manner of relifh for the finer arts,” 4s their 
beauty refts merely..in-idea, and is not extended to folid ufet 

« } agree. with. him, im his opinion about the merits‘ of fuch 
writings as he is inclined to reprehend; that*wit is nota merit, 

~ but an: excellence. Gis-anataral gift, and ¢an' rio'more be ac- 
quired, thap Beauty. 4 

‘ This puts-me .in-mind ofa) ftory q heat once oF colo - 
nel , whe.was'an acquaintance: of lord T+. "He had 
frequently heard his lordfhip,.who'washim{elf a man of lively 
patts, repeat: and commend thedoas mas: he*had' héatdthrown 
out, among his jovial’ companions whieh mortifying thé ftupid 
colonel, she one day remarked; thatche faw no’ manner of me- 
rit, in all this — A good thing happeped! to coine* into their 
heads, and, they.;faid .it;,aud I thould! havedone the fame, 
added he, if it. hadi dtewrred toutes: ou 522 
_ © TL fhall conclude -this:letserwith an<epigrain, which the 
fubje& of your letter rte made occur to ype? “this teritasst. 





You, fay that Maceo eecdabt bias wcoke vith Koen 
Jult nods affenty.and-cries,> they may be born : ¢ oo 
To envy, onto: malice; ap’er impute tee 2 
His faint applaudingss ‘forthe point is nicot—~~ 
May not that coldnefs, which gives you furprize, 
As well from want of tafte, as cangopr, PL 0 
iE, dntiy-as fh 
pee Page ‘ Nee? : 
‘The editor: adits “that theré is sik to "BE expedted Inuch 
“gonneétion among his letters’: This we regret the lefs, becaufe 
Vol. XXIII. Fanuary, 1767. D it 
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it gives rife to many beautiful tranfitions:from.the fprightly to 
the ferious, and from the witty to the moral, which form the 
foul and beauty of an epiftolary intercourfe.—We..cannot de- 
ny our readers the pleafure of perufing the following fPecimens 
of the writers poetry. 


*‘ Dear Harry, 0 
. -*Bheqveather ftill continues fair, but the air is erifp, and 
the fea as-cold as melting fnow. I bathed to-day, and rejoice 
that ’tis the laft of my penance.  Refolution, to be furé, is a 
very good thing, but certainly ’tis a much bétter té have no, 
farther occafion for it. ‘This I hope, is my ‘cafe, at prefent, 
tor I think my rheumatifm is quite cured. 

* I wrote thé inclofed lines, this morning, with a pencil, 
on the wooden wall of my booth, juft before I equipt myfel? 
for my wopage. I-cannot, I aim’ forry for it, write as well as 
Prior, but I can do more than he could, Jaz Swear to the truth 


of my Jong. 


‘ Great Venus, offspring of the waves, 
Oh! hear'thy feppliant, while fhe laves. 
With humble modefty I fue, 
And afk a boon that’s fomething new, 
To me thy choiceft gifts impart, 
Not to enflave, but keep one heart, 
Thy grace-imparting zone, ah!, ty 
To pleare my hufband, lover, friend ; 
Let me to his'fond eyes appear, 
For ever lovely, éver dear, 
No other fivain’ I wifh to charm, 
No love but his, myvbreaft can warm;» - 
For his dear fake £ thus explore» 
The chilling wave, and Health implore 
‘To deck me with her rofy hue, 
And ftill my pafling youth renew. 
Here then, and grant thy votary’s prayer, 
With Hymiert join’d, for once appear, 
And though ten years of life-have roil’d, 
Since firft we lov’d, let it be told 
Ages to come, that ftill thy power 
Remains the fame-as in that hour, 
When firft our mutual*vows ‘were made, 
When firft. thy precepts were obey’d. 
Long may our loves this moral truth proclaim. 
‘That Hymen chears, not damps the virtuous flame. 
FRANCES,” 
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© Dear HARK Y,. oe 
"* T fhall go to town, to-morrow, to theet you, according to 
the advice of your laft fetter. As to the | two. particulars you 
fondly defire to be refolved about, I am, thank God, in per- 
fe& health, and our Arthur juft as I defcribed «hit in» my laft. 
‘ Iwas fhewn a: poem this morning, which the perfon faid 
he did not know had.ever appeared im ptint,-and:asat is upon 
the prefent fubje&, and that I. love arrefting\ pretty “fugitive 
pieces, and, laying them by, I hall copy’outs and fend yous 
for your amufement on the road. 


‘An HYMN to HEALTH: 
WRITTEN in SICKNESS. 


Sweet as the fragrant breath of genial May, 
O! come, thou fair Hygeia, heavenly bora, 
More lovely than the, fun’s. returning ray, 
To northern regions or the half-year’s morn. 


Where fhall I feek thee ? In the wholefome grot, 
Where temperance her fcanty meal enjoys, 

Or peace, conttnted with her humble lot, 
Beneath her thatch th’ inclement blaft defies. 


al 


Swept from each flower that fips the moraing dew, 
Thy wing befprinkles all the fcenes around, 

Where-e’er thou flieft, the bloffoms blufh anew,. 
And purple violets paint the hallow’d ground, 


Thy prefence renovated nature fhews, 

Each fhrub with variegated hue’is' dy'd, 
Each tulip with redoubled luftre glows, 

And all creation finiles with flowery pride. 


But, in thy abfence, joy is feen no more, 
The landfcape wither’d ev’n in {pring appears,, , 
The morn lowrs ominous o’er the dufky fhore, © 
And evening funs fet half extin& in tears. 


Ruthlefs difeafe afcends.when.thou art gone; 
From the dark regions of the abyfs below, 

With peftilence, the guardiamof her throne, 
Breathing contagion from the realms.of woe, 


In vain her citron groves [falia boas, 
Or Po the baHam of her weeping trees, 
Ia vain’ Arabia’s aromatic coafts, 


T incure the pinions of the paffing breeze. 
D 2 Me, 
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Me, abje&t me, with pale difeafe opprefs’d, : : 
Heal with the balm of thy prolific breath ; 

Rekindle life within my clay-cold breaft, 
And fhield my youth from canker worms of death. 


Then on the verdant turf, thy favarite fhrine, 
Reiior’d to thee a votary I’ll come, 

Grateful, to. offer as a rite divine, 
Each-herb that grows round Aé{culapius’ tomb,’ 


Though we think this colleétion in fome meafure atones for 
the many affected unratural compofitions of the fame kind, 
yet we do not pretend to affert, that all thefe letters are equally 
interefting and entertaining. Every reader knows that 

Ev’n nonfenfe may be eloquence in love : 
This quotation, however, we would not be underftood to apply 
to this performance; all we mean to infinuate is, that there 


are certain overflowings of affection between lovers which they 
only can feel, underftand, and be pleafed with. 





VI. The Iliad of Homer, Tranflated from the Greek into Blank 
Verfe. Wish Notes pointing out the peculiar Beauties of the Ori- 
ginal, and the Tmitations of it by fucceeding Poets. With Remarks 
on Mr. Pope's admired Verfion. Book J. Beixz a Specimen of 
the Whole, which is to follow, | By the Rev. Samuel Langley, 
D. D. Reé&or of Checkley, Staffordfhire, 410. Price’ 3s. 
Dodifley. 


Tranflation of Homer.is an arduous attempt; but this 
writer has undertaken the tafk with uncommon refolu- 
tion. He is indeed in all points a’perfe& knight-errant. When 
he fets out on this enterprize, he imagines himfelf actuated by 
‘ an irrefiftible impulfe.’, The Homeric mufe is his Dulcinea. 
His predeceflors, in his opinion, have been only traitors and 
ruffians, wlfo have attempteéd to violate this paragon of beauty ; 
but he himfelf is an indefatigable champion in her deferice ; and 
engages to redrefs the injuriés fhe has fuftained” He according- 
ly proves himfelf the flower of Parnaflus, and the mirrour of 
knighthood, by an air of intrepidity, a loftinefs.ef expreffion, 
and a fingularity of mien and mafner. 
¢ Like another Phaéton, fays he; Iam provoked to prove 
my prefumed lineage from Phoebus, amidft this long dearth of 
genuine Parnaflians (to éxert at large, exhibiting to the public 
eye, thofe poetical faculties that have now fMumbered fo long 
in my own boiom, and are at Taft fully waked to undergo this 
fiery trial), ambitioiis to mount this imperial “Rich-Aying cha- 
ok riot 
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riot of Homer (the fabulous car of Phazbus, the God of verfe, 
or rather his true chariot), and to try my fill in guiding the 
reins in this already-harneffed thundering-vehicle ; ; the fafhion 
whereof is fo beautiful, for the body thereof is the pureft. gold, 
and the running wheels are of everlafting adamant; where (to 
purfue the figure) Iam to bring this pompous car as near earth, 
as its fixed courfe already determined admonifhes me ; and if I fall 
in this airy tour, through a groveling low-born (etavitating) prin- 
ciple, through want of ability and {kill to rattle it fwimmingly 
along the firmament ; or, if I fly too high (impoffible in ftrict- 
nefs, but in fancied excurhobs of my own), leaving the middle 
path, and fuffer the courfers of Phcebus to gallop me out of 
breath, and overturn me, for want of commanding the. reins, 
like the ambitious Phaéton I reprefent; by either extreme, I 
precipitate my own ruin, as a tranflator; at the fame time it 
muit be acknowledged, it is fome praife to have dared nobly, 
and that the fall from fuch an-height therefore was glorious.’ 

Yet, notwithitanding the dangers attending the adventure, 
I was determined, fays this valorous knight, to proceed with 
all my might; I was weary of burying my talent in the 
earth. I was prompted by an irrefiftible impulfe ; while I was 
mufing the fire.kindled: my zeal burned within me, like a fire 
that had been fmothered for many years, and provoked me, at 
lait, to launch ont into the turbulent ocean of the prefs. I 
now expect that the tide will run high againft me, and the bil- 
lows of the Popian party dafh in huge mountains againit, my 
naked verfion, like a weather-beaten. bark floating in. a: wide 
and tempeftuous fea. I have put forth, launched, as.I ‘may 
fay, in a ftorm ; and a million to one, if I reach, without in- 
fini:e perils, the defired haven. I care not yet, if I. caw-but 
fcape fhipwreck. I muft ingenuoufly confefs my veffel fs fot 
_infured ; I ftand all on my own bottom, to fink or fwim, as 
my deftiny chances. At the worft, I can throw all the blame 
on my ftars, in the old fuperftitious. phrafe, and lament no 
better, happened to govern at my birth. 

What pgrticularly inftigated our hero to this adventurous at- 
tempt, and, as he expreffes himfelf, roufed his choler in foul- 
felt zeal for the honour of the Grecian bard, was. the temerity 
of his predeceffor. He has committed, he fays, the fouleft 

treafon againft the may of the high-throned Homer. He 
has, in wantonnels, made large rents in his royal purple, and 
attempted to repair them by rags of fcarlet frize; he has tricked 
him up with peacock feathers; he has robbed him of his an- 
tique, his effential chara@teriftic.. As if Homer had been a 
writer of yelterday, he has given him, in his tautdry verfion, a 
downright modern air, and fmothered the nafive majefty of 
D 3 the 
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the original by oftentatious daub, colouring. By almoft always 
omitting thofe awful compound epithets, which the poet applies 
to the gods and heroes, he has given all readers of learning and 
tafte, an indelible difguft. Nay, he has even prefumed to clip 
and deface the royal ftamp, and impofe on the public his own 
fplendid counters for Homer’s gold ; and evaperated. the fpirit 
of the original in the beggarly glare of gilded words foreign to 
the fterling text ! 

In the fame rambling ftile this writer proceeds to inform us, 
that an abfurd principle. of vain conceit, engendered of pride, 
was what mifled his wandering, benighted predeceflor.. ‘ He 
fhut his eyes againft the light of Homer’s text, choofing ra- 
ther to follow the ignis fatuus ' kindled from the fogs of his brain. 
Bit Homer’s mufe foars too fublimely, and flies too rapidly 
along the aerial road for a chicken of sis wing to contend 
with or outftrip. As Icarus. would needs outfiy his more 
fteady-minded father Dzdalus, and; by melting his wax, drop- 
ped into the deep, fo by quitting Homer’s text, the beaten road, 
as he launched out at. firft, wantonly, fo he perifhed at laft, as 
a tranflator, in a fea of errors.’ 

Such, we are, told, was the end of Mr. Pope. But as it is 
a difputable point among the learned, whether Ariftotle died by 
fea or land, fo from this writer’s reprefentatien it is equally un- 
certain, whether his predeceffor was drowned or broke his neck. 
For in another, page he tells us, ‘It fo turned out, that my 
predeceffor, affegting to feale the very pinnacle of Parnaffus 
(where he might have ftood mercury-like in a ftatue ftill in 
triumph, had not his brain turned giddy with attempting the 
airy height) fell down from ‘his own proper altitude, when he 
publithed his rioreus verfion of Homer.’ 

But whether he broke his neck by the fall, or was drowned, 
as above, is of no. confequence. It was in either cafe a fortu- 
nate event; for, according to the opinion of his fucceffor, 
¢ he only mifled the bulk of gentleman and lady readers to a 
wrong idea of the excellence of Homer, by the jingle ‘of his 
rhymes ; and the Turkifh executions exhibited in the bloody 
Dunciad, ftrangling every thing in its birth, were attended 
with a bad effect, the deterring for ever the eafily brow-beat 

modeft candidate from attempting to enter the borders of Par- 
naflus (free to all duly called) when fuch a barking foul-mouthed 
Cerberus kept the gates.’ 

From the following extra¢t the Iearned reader will be able te 
form a judgment of this author’s abilities as a tranflator. 

* Achilles’ wrath fo deadly, Peleus’ fon, 
Refound, O Goddefs! fource to wretched Greece 
Of endlefs woes, that to an early grave 
Plung’d 
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Plung’d many a hero’s valiant foul ; “his ¢orfé HS 
A prey to dogs and fowl: (fuch Jove s high ‘will 1)" 
What time Atrides, King of men, provok’d ' : 
Godlike Achilles to contentious ire. tt i 

‘ Which of the Gods fow’d fach deftradive jars ? ” 
Jove’s and. Latona’s fon: *twas he, inrap’d me. 
. At Agzamemnon’s haughty pride, let aye 
A peftilence to lay the army watfte ; 
Smote by the evil plague the people dy’d. 
Chryfes his prieft had been with fhame repuls‘d, " ye 
When to the Greek fwift-failing fhips he came, “' 
With gifts of price his daughter toredeem;  * *' 
His hands a mitre, and gold fcéptre bore, ~~ 
Badge of Apollo, the far-fhooting God! ~ 
And thus he fupplicates th’ Achaian hoft, ° 
But chief th’ Atridz, the two firft in pow’r. 
.* Bear, Atréus’ fons, Greeks, all well-fenc’d with greaves! 
‘ So may the Gods who-grace th’ Olympian domes 
Give Priam’s city to your hands’ to raze, 
And grant a fortunate return! but deign 
‘T’ accept this ranfom for my dear-lov’d child ; 
Honour thefe gifts in rev’rence, as I ferve . 
Jove’s fon Apollo, the far-fhooting God. 
‘ Shouted the Greeks applaufe, and all agreed 
The prieft was to be rev’renc’d, and his gifts 
Receiv’d fo fplendid, ’till, not fo difpos’d, 
Atrides Agamemnon fwoiln with rage, 
Bade him depart, and thus high threat’njng fpoke. : 
‘ Hence in contempt, old man! left I thaltife 
Thy loit’ring, or fhould’ft thou prefume' return, 
Thefe hollow fhips atteft our juft revenge, 
And thy God’s crown and {ceptre plead too late. 

Her I’ll not free, *till worn by wrinkling age, 

At my own houfe at Argos, far from thee, 

Far from her country, plying {till the loom, 

Conftant partaker of our bed: avaunt ! 

Drge me no more, that you may go in peace. 

* He {poke ; the fage rever’d his ftern command, 

And filent march’d ; flow traverfing the fhore 

Of the loud, thund’rous, deep-refounding ‘fea ; 

Apart, the mufing feer implor’d his king 

Apollo, the fair- hair’d Latona’s fon, 

Hear me, thou God.for filver bow renown’d ! 

© thou that fhieldeft Chryfa with divine’. 

Fair Cilla, ruling Tenedos with might, 


Smintheus ! if thy bright temple e’er I deck’d, 
D4 Q'er 
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E’er burn’d fat thighs of flaughter’d bulls and goats 5 
Hear, and perform my pray’r, I breathe in tears ; : 
Avenge me with thy arrows on the Greeks. 

‘ He {poke in pray’r; Apollo Pheebus heard, 
And furious from Olympus’ fummits fhot ; 
Fis bow and quiver firmly clos’d and veil’d, 
Hung o’er his fhoulders, while the rattling fhafts 
Clano o’d as he flew along inrag’d at heart : 
Sat ble as night he march’d ; ; and couching clofe 
Silent behind the fhips a fhaft he fpeeds ; 
Dire founds the clangor of the filver bow ; 
And firit the mules and the fleet dogs He fell’d ; 
Next, at the men move deadly arrows flew: 
Thick flame the pyres of dead with ceafelefs blaze. 
Nine days fucceffive dealt the God his hhafts ; 
The tenth, Achilles fummon’d all the hoft ; 
Juno, the white-arm’d Goddefs, rous’d the thought, 
Compailioning the Greeks expiring crowds. 
Sclemna the army throng’d, and all conven’d, 
Swift-heel’d Achilles, rifing godlike, fpoke.’ 


We fhall conclude this article in the words of the author, 
—‘ The reader has at prefent one book only to perufe, con- 
trary to what I at firft propofed, thus fwelled exuberantly with 
preface and notes ; my beft excufe for both which ts, and par- 
ticularly for the notes, that this prolixity here is intended to 
occafion brevity hereafter ; for by opening my mind fo freely 
- firft, the lefs need fhall I have to exclaim on every paflage in 

e progiefs of this work. As formal civility and tedious com- 
wre among firangers very often terminate in cordial famili- 
arity and heasty fri ieng hip. It will be my glory, if ever I can 
apply this. But as to the notes fo bloated in dimenfion, which 
have given.me a thoufand times more perplexity than the ver- 
fion, having wove and unwove, like Penelope’s web, for years 
before I ftood determined (which at laft was to truft chiefly to 
my own bottom), they are moftly new, and on a new plan, or 
rather an old one revived almoft antiquated, and long difufed, 
being calculated to render the graces of Homev’s poetry more 
confpicuc aus and obvious to all, meaning to all perfons endued 
with a tolerable degree of tafte (for the blind can never be 
made to judge of colours), which was the fcheme of that cle- 
gant critic Dionyfius of Halicarnafflus. The tranflator is pre- 
paring to follow up this book, purpofing all convenient expe- 
dition, with the verfion of the whole Iliad, which has already 
Jain long finithed by him. But in fa&, I have as yet compiled 
only one third part of the notes ; in other words, for eight 
books ; the whele work waiting for.a fair copying out, and for 
a few heightening touches, as at the laft fitting. 
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¢ But perhaps fome barking critic, that muft needs be 
meddling, will forbid the banns this firft time of publithing, 
iwearing I deferve no nearer connexion with any of the mufes. 
I muft lament then the ill fate of this introduétory piece to a 
large fett of hiftiory paintings it belongs to, being fo imperfe& 
of fel and feen fingly 5 ; for they would look all better, as de- 
figned, furveyed in one light, and in company together ; and 
fhould fuch cenfure be confirmed at the court of Parnaffus (for 
every cur hits not off the true fcent), I am even reduced to 
fubmit to the no lefs ravenous worms, that muft devour this 
{pecimen at their leifure in my old trunk ftuffed with volumi- 
nous heaps of fuch like poetical lumber.’ 





VII. An Attempt to explain the Words Reafon, Subftance, Perfon, 

” Creeds, ribamny, Catholic-Church, Subfeription, and Index Ex- 
purgatorius. To which are added, fome RefleBions, Mifcellaneous 
Obfervations, Quotations, and Queries, on the fame SubjeZs. Bya 
Prefbyter of the C Church of England. 12mo, Pr. 3s. Johnfton. 


HIS writer is an advocate for reafon, moderation, and 
free enquisy in matters of religion ; and thovgh he has 
given us very little which is properly new, he has fhewn him- 
felf a man of learning and fenfe. His defign in this treatife is 
to reprefent the ev:ls which have been occafioned by difputes 
among churchmen, about the ufe and meaning of certain words, 
hard to be underftood, and almoft impoffible to be explained ; 
and thence to perfuade men, if he can, to be more moderate 
in the ufe of thefe uncertain terms, or, at leaft not to be fo 
furious, as many have been, in compelling others to ufe them. 
In the firft fection, having explained the various acceptations 
of the word rea/on, he thus proceeds: 

‘ Every thing, from the bowels of the earth to the moft 
diftant fiars, employs our reafon. All the duties which flow 
from the various relations we bear to the great variety of beings 
areund us, all come under the cognizance and examination of 
our reafon. Yea the exiftence and attributes of the Supreme 
Being himfelf are found out and judged of by it. So extenfive, 
fo univerfal is human reafon. It is, or ought to be, to every 
man, the teft of truth and proper guide of life. But fome will 
fay, the particular revelation which God hath made of his 
will in the Holy Scriptures is the only criterion or ftandard of 
truth, and therefore muft be our guide in all cafes, whether 
it be agreeable to our reafon or not. This obje&tion feems to 
fappofe that Divine Revelation may not, be agreeable to reafon, 
which is but a bad compliment to any revelation, Now this 
argument 
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argument put into form ftands thus, Whatever God hath been 
pleafed to give us as the criterion or ftandard by which we are 
to judge of truth fhould be our guide in all cafes. But God 
hath been pleafed to give us the Holy Scriptures as the crite- 
rion or ftandard of truth. Therefore they fhould be our guide 
in allcafes. Very true. Let us now apply the fame argument 
to the faculty of reafon. Whatever God hath beerpleafed to 
give us as the cnterion or ftandard by which we are to judge of 
truth fhould be ovr guide in all cafes. But God hath been 
pleaied to give us our reafon as the criterion or ftandard of 
truth. Therefore it fhould be our guide in all cafes, It is 
certain that our gracious Creator hath given us reafon as wel! 
as revelation, and great part of the bufinefs of this faculty is 
to judge concerning revelation itfelf. For befide the true reve- 
lation, we fee in the world a great many writings or fcriptures, 
produced at feveral times, by confident people, as revelations 
coming from God, which have moft certainly been the impof- 
tures of men. We might give many inftances in the heathen 
world, in the grand Coran of Mahomet ; the decrees of many 
councils, the Rofary of St. Dominic, and a thoufand legendary 
tales, amongft fome who call themfelves Chriftians. Now in 
this great variety and oppofition of revelations how fhall we 
diftinguifh the right one? They cannot all be true, becaufe 
they contradic one another. We ought not to be impofed up- 
on, and our reafon alone is what can prevent it. Donot all 
parties pretend to argue in favour of their own fyftem? And 
what fhall determine concerning the force of their feveral argu- 
ments ? Is not.the appeal univerfally made to reafon ? Do not 
all agree in making that thedernier refort in all their difputes ? 
And yet notwithftanding this, fome people are fo inconfiftent as 
to argue againft the ufe of reafon irfelf, and bring arguments 
to prove that arguments fhould have no force in matters of re- 
ligion. But fuch people do religion no fervice. ‘They rather 
expofe than defend it by fuch a condu&. We fhould be greatly 
difgufted at the abfurdity of a man who would ferioufly advife 
us to clofe our ears in order to judge of a fine piece of mufic, 
or fhut oureyes to behold a fine picture. No lefs abfurd is the 
enthufiaft who charges us not to ufe our reafon in confidering 
all points of religion, which are certainly the moft reafonable 
fubjeéts in the world for confideration. As the fight and hear- 
ing are faculties given us by our gracious Creator to perceive 
objects refpedtively fuited to them, our reafon, which is by far 
our moft excellent faculty, muit have its objeé&s too. And 
therefore men have always reafoned not only concerning the ob- 
jets of fenfe, but concerning the morality of actions, the world 


of fpirits, yea concerning the “being . and perfections -of the’ 
blefled 
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bleffed God himfelf. By reafon we perceive him in our own 
wondrous frame, and in the wife conftitution of the univerfe, 
By this we fee him and feel him on our right hand and on our 


left, and find ourfelves encompaffed every moment by his imme-’ 


diate prefence. Since God hath then blefled us with this ex- 
cellent faculty, fhall we difdain his gift, refufe to ufe it, and 
even pretend to give as a reafon for this refufal, that it is ex- 
tremely weak and liable to be impofed upon. But this is a 
great miftake; for there is {carce a common tradefman, though 
little verfed in the artificial rules of logic, but has fenfe enough 
to difcover the fallacy of a fophifm or inconclufive argument. 
But here lies the great evil, that in exercifing this faculty of rea- 
fon, men often impofe upon themfelves, by pretending to un- 
derftand things which they do not, and by proceeding in their 
difputations upon wrong principles; for in all reafoning it is 
neceflary, there fhould be fome data, fome acknowledged truths 
to build upon. If then through the prejudice of education, 
which is prejudging things before we have examined them, or 
through an unhappy obftinacy of temper, we take certain pro- 
pofitions for felf-evident or fufficiently proved, which are really 
falfe, and argue upon them, the fault is not in our reafon but 
in our prejudice or obitinacy. A perfon of the church of Rome 
will argue thus—We ought to fubmit to the authority of God 
in matters of religion.—But the authority of a council of bifhops 
is the authority of God—therefore we ought to fubmit to the 
authority of a council of bifhops in matters of religion. This 
is juft reafoning. The conclufion neceflarily follows from thefe 
premifes. ‘Taking this conclufion then for granted they will 
build upon it, as upon a fure foundation, fuch a fuperftructure 
of argumentation as will demonitrate any thing they pleafe. 
Nay they will prove that we are not to ufe our underitanding, 
fenfe or reafon, at all in matters of religion. And this is no 
idle fpeculation, but what they have aétually reduced to pofi- 
tive practice. For thus they addrefs God in their daily devo- 
tions ; ‘* Lord, I believe plainly and fincerely whatever thy 
Holy Catholic, Apoftolic, and Roman church teacheth me 
touching any of thy moft divine myfteries and doftrines. Here- 
in I utterly renounce the judgment of my fenfes and all hu- 
man underftanding, and depend only on thy divine and inex- 
plicable Omnipotence.” Prayers in the manual before mafs, 
And I heartily with that fuch language had been ufed only by 
them, who thus acknowledge to the world that their myfteries 
and doétrines are not the objects of common fenfe, underftand- 
ing, or reafon; and boldly charge God with what proteitants 
think abfurdity and nonfenfe. ‘The receiving this one pofition 
as a truth, that we are to give up our fenfe, underftanding, or 
reafon, 
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reafon, and implicitly to fubmit to, the determination of others, 
hath been the occafion of all theim poftures in religion amopg{t 
Pagans, Mahometans, and Chriftians of every denomination. 
For they would all periuade us that it is acompliment to Al- 
mighty God to renounce and give up the ufe of that faculty with 
which he hath dignified us, whereby alone we can diftinguifh 
truth from error, and condué& ourfelves as:‘he would have us. 
And to whom are.we to give it.up? Why every fe& and every 
enthufiaft lays claim to this compliment, and they feverally 
affert, with the higheit confidence, that they alone are deputed 
by him to receive it: and they tell us, that we are in the 
greateft danger indeed, if we yield it up to any other but theim- 
felves.. ButI think a man very ill deferves the charafter of a 
rational creature, if he gives it up to any of them at all. God 
hath given it to every man for his own ufe. But thefe defign- 
ing people would make their own ufe both of him and it.’ 

In the fecond fection he fhews how the Greek wotds Ovucre 
and Yzesacis, efence and fubjiance, c2ame unhappily to be tranflat- 
ed from philofophy into chriftian theology ; what infinite con- 
fufions they have occafioned in the chriftian church, and how 
and when the Latin words, /ud/antia, came to be fubitituted for 
the former, and per/ona for the latter. 

‘ The Greek philofophers, in their metaphyfical treatifes, 
frequen'ly made ue of the words Trosacus and Ougie ;_ but as 
they could not form different ideas of them, they ufed them 
promifcuoufly for each other, which was ftill the occafion of 
much wrangling amongft them. But the firft time thefe words 
were publicly offered among the Chriftians, to explain their 
doftrine, was in the year 270, at the fecond council of Antioch, 
an which Paulus Samofatenus, bifhop of that fee, was depofed, 
for faying, that Jefus Chrift was the creature of God the father. 
Some of that council then propofed, and amongit the reft Paul 
himfelf, that Jefus Chrift fhould by their decree be acknow- 
ledged as Ouoxciovy of the fame fubftance or effence with the 
Father. This occafioned much altercation amongift the bifhops, 
but it was at laft carried in the negative, and this word was 
rejected as produfive of endle/s difputes. 

‘Neither in the council of Nice, nor at any time before, 
had there any propofal been made to acknowledge the confub- 
ftantiality of the Holy Ghoft with the Father and the Son. On 
the contrary, feveral bifzops who fubfcribed the Nicene Creed, 
and particularly the great Eufebius, bifhop of Cefarea, after 
this exprefsly calls the Holy,Ghoft one of the creatures that 
were made by the Son. But Athanafius, that he might com- 
plete his trinity, was the firft who ever afferted that the Holy 
Ghoft was of the fame fubftance with the Father and Son, and 
introduced 
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introduced the phrafes of usa ovcsa one effence, toe1¢ vrosactess 
three fubjiances, which itrange language gave great offence even 
to many of his own party. 

‘ From the year 325, when he argued fo dtrenuoufly ia 
the council of Nice for the Homooufian do&rine, he had feen 
how violently this doétrine had been oppofed, and that many 
who withed him well, ftill difliked the nice diftinétion which he 
had invented of (Mia Oufia) one effence, and (Treis Hypofta- 
feis) three fubftances-in the Trinity. He therefore now either 
thought it prudent, or found himfelf compelled, to give up at 
laft, in his own city of Alexandria, his own favourite notion, or 
rather his own favourite words, for notion neither he nor any 
body elfe could have of his dift‘n@ion ; and here in this council, 
in the year 362, it was determined that they who fay there are 
three hypoftafes, or fubftances in the Trinity, are of the fame 
opinion with thofe who fay there is but one, becaufe they take 
the fame word in different fenfes. And now the Latins bein 
likewife afhamed of the words, hitherto commonly ufed by 
them to exprefs this doctrine in their language, una efentia Ff 
tres febfpantiae, thought fit to change the ftile, and in imitation 
of their friends at Alexandria, to fay there was but una /ubfantiay 
one fubftance, and tres perfonae, three perfons in the Deity ; 
and fo the word ¢fentia loft its place intirely, and the word /ué- 
flantia was put in its ftead; and the word per/fona introduced in 
the place of /ubfantia; and fo thefe words have been ufed in the 
Latin theology ever fince. But whether they convey any clearer 
idea than the former to any other man Iknow not. Sure I am 
they are equally obfcure to.me. Indeed many learned men, 
who were interefted in the point, have employed their utmoft 
fubtilty in giving new meanings to the word per/on, in order to 
reconcile the world to it, in a divine fenfe. But all they have 
faid about it may be reduced to thefe two meanings, either that 
it fignifies a difting& intelligent being, or fome certain mode, 
quality, or manner of acting in fuch a Being. But either of 
thefe fignifications applied to the_divine nature in the ceconomy 
of our redemption involves in it fuch inextricable difficulties, and 
is attended with fuch confequences, makes it irreconcileable to 
human reafon.’ 

The author concludes this enquiry with obferving, that who- 
ever reads the Greek and Latin fathers, and fyftems of divinity, 
will find that overe fometimes fignifies efemce and fometimes 
fubflance, and that uxrocacie fometimes fignifies /ubflance, and 
fometimes perjon, juft according to the fcheme or fyfiem of divi- 
nity which the author has adopted. 

In the third fe&tion he traces the rife and progrefs of creeds 
and confeffions of faith, from the firft ages of the church to the 
Reformation, ‘Lhe 
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The next fubje&t of his enquiry is orthodoxy. This, fays 
he, is an uncertain and flu€tuating thing. To-day it confifts 
in one fet of principles,-to-morrow in another. At Rome it is 
wrapped up in myftery: in Britain it is now fet forth 2s the ob- 
ject of common fenfe and reafon. Were the words orthodoxy, 
heterodoxy, and herefy employed, as they ought, in diftingutth- 
ing virtue from vice, and good from evil, they would admit of 
no variation, and be for ever taken inthe fame fenfe. But as 
they are ufed to denote opinions concerning the moft incompre- 
henfible fubjects, no wonder that their meaning fhould be fo 
often miftaken, and occafion fo many endlefs and bitter difputes. 

In the explication of the words cathelic church he takes notice 
of the ftrange abfurdity of the Romanifts in calling their party 
the Roman catholic church ; as if any particular member could be 
the univerfal, or the whole body of the chriftian church. And 
having obferved that univerfal benevolence is the diftinguifhing 
characteriftic of our religion, he concludes, that the more any 
man is a Roman, the lefs he is a catholic. 

Under the article concerning fubfcription the reader will find, 
that this writer is no friend to eftablifhed confeffions and fyftems 
of divinity. Upon pafling the a& of parliament in gneen 
Elizabeth’s reign to oblige the clergy to fub{cribe the thirty-nine 
articles, many ferious good men refufed to comply. with it, and 
thefe were called Puritans, who foon became a very confider- 
able part of the nation, and every body knows what followed. 
But, fays he, what may feem quite aftonifhing is, that thefe 
very Puritans who refufed to fubfcribe thefe articles of the 
church of England, fhould, when they became the domjnant 
party, in their affembly of divines, compofe and frame another 
fet of articles much more exceptionable, and declare them as 
the ftandard of orthodoxy to be fubfcribed by all who thould be 
admitted tothe facred miniftry. And this is called the Weft- 
miniter confeffion of faith, as it was compofed there, and is 
now the form which all the clergy of Scotland are obliged by 
law to fubfcribe. | 

In the following feétion he cenfures the unbounded licenti- 
oufnefs which the popes and inquifitors of heretical pravity have 
taken with the a&ts of councils, the works of the fathers, and 
many other books in their Indices Expurgatoril. 

In his Mifcellaneous Refleétions the author informs us, that 
he is one of the eftablifhed clergy, who, by reading and think- 
ing particularly on the Free and Candid Difquifitions, have 
been convinced that there are many things in our prefent church 
eftablifhment which might, by our returning to ‘\e original 
ftandard of: the fcripture, be altered for the better ; and that 


he has here prefumed to mention fome of tie. i he takes 
to 
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to be of the higheft importance, from a perfuafion that this 
becomes his character as a lover and a preacher of truth, and 
that he is authorized by the conviction of his own mind, and by 
the liberty of his country. ‘ I have, fays this confcientious man, 
already loft confiderable preferments by refufing to fubfcribe 
the thirty-nine articles again, to qualify myfelf for great things 
which a moft powerful and generous patron has offered me. 
And to whom now can I fly !—I do hereby declare, that [ will 
not attach myfelf to any party or faction in religion, unlefs 
that miay be called a party which is truly catholic, by declar- 
ing a love toall. The bonefum is my philofophy : and love to 
God and man is my religion.’ 





VIII. An Effay on the Learning of Shakefpeare : addreffed to Jofeph 
Cradock, E/. By Richard Farmer, M. A. Fellow of Em- 
manuel-college, Cambridge, and of the Society of Autiquaries, 
London. 8wve. Price is. Cadell. 


HE public is much indebted to this writer for his inge- 

nious refearches into a fubje&t which has long amufed 
the critics. Mr. Farmer cannot be refufed the merit of 
having recovered to the prefent ace, many curious parti- 
culars which illuftrate his principal propofition, viz. that 
Shakefpeare was really deftitute of what is generally underftood 
by the word /earning. ‘Though we have already profeffed our- 
felves of a contrary opinion, (See vol. XX p. 331.) yet we fhall 
Jay before our readers, not only a candid, but a favourable 
view of this author’s arguments 

His firft authority is the opinion of Mr. Johnfon, which 
we omit, becaufe we have already fully canvafied that gentle- 
man’s merit as an editor of Shakefpeare. ‘The teftimonies of 
Ben Jonfon, Drayton the countryman and acquaintance of 
Shakefpeare, and one Digges, who was a wit of the town be- 
fore that bard left the ftage, are next adduced ; and then Mr. 
Farmer mentions the authorities of Suckling, Denham, Mi- 
ton, and Dryden, who all favour his opinion. 

Notwithftanding this, we are inclined to believe, that thofe 
authors never meant to fay pofitively, that Shakefpeare was 
entirely illiterate ; at leaft, that they never imagined their words 
would be underftood in that fenfe. ‘The greatedt friends of 
Shakefpeare have been willing to acknowledge, that his acqui- 
fitions in learning were undeferving notice, when. compared to 
the great, comprehenfive, and intuitive genius with which na- 
ture endowed him. One might almoft undertake to prove, 
upon Mr, Farmer’s principles, that Locke was no more of a 
icholar 
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fcholar than Shakefpeare, for Locke fhewed as inconfiderable 
an extent of learning in his philofophy, as Shakefpeare in his 
poetry. We fhould however deem that man very rafh and ade , 
venturous, who fhould dare to pronounte Mr. Locke was no 
fcholar, merely becaufe all the books he had occafion to make 
ule of (which, by the bye, were very few) in his excellent ef- 
fays, were in his time tranflated into Englifh. Several modern 
writers have, with fome appearance of reafott, maintained 
that Mr. Pope underftood.neither Latin nor Greek ; and itideed, 
to confefs the truth, it is almoft certain, that his critical know- 
ledge of thofe languages was neither fo univerfal nor extenfive, 
as to enable him to tranflate Homer, or imitate Horace; yet 
he fucceeded in both; 

Mr. Farmer, (after ‘quoting Fuller, who fays that Shake- 
fpeare’s learning was very little) proceeds as follows : 

‘ One of the firft and moft vehement affertors of the learn- 
ing of Shakefpeare, was the editor of his poems, the well- 
known Mr. Gildon; and his fteps were moft punctually fol- 
lowed by a fubfequent labourer in the fame depattment, Dr, 
Sewel. 

‘ Mr. Pope fuppofed * little ground for the common opinion 
of his want of learning :” once indeed he made a proper diftinc- 
tion between Jearning arid Janguages, as I would be underftood 
to do in my title-page; but unfortunately he forgot it in the 
courfe of his difquifition, and endeavoured to perfuade himfelf, 
that Shakefpeare’s acquaintance with the ancients, might be ac- 
tually proved by the fame medium as Jonfon’s. 

* Mr. Theobald is ‘* very unwilling to allow him fo poor a 
fcholar, as many have laboured to reprefent him ;” arid yet is 
** cautious of declaring too pofitively on the other fide the 
queftion,”’ 

‘ Dr.,Warburton hath expofed the futility of fome argu- 
ments from /ufeded imitations; and yet offers others, if I 
miftake not, as eafily refuted. 

‘ Mr. Upton wonders ‘* with what kind of reafoning any 
one could be fo far impofed upon, as to imagine that Shake- 
{peare had no learning ;” and lafhes with much zeal and fatis- 
faction ‘* the pride and pertnefs of dunces, who under fuch a 
iame would gladly fhelter their own idlenefs and ignorance.” 

‘ Like the learned knight, at every anomaly in grammar or 
metre, 


‘* H’ hath hard words ready to fhew why, 
And tell what ru/e he did it by.” 


‘ How would the old bard have {been aftonifhed to have 
found, that he had very fkilfully giv@a the srochaic dimeter 
brachs- 
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brachycataleGic, commonly called the ithyphaliic meafure to the 
witches in Macbeth! and that now and then a halting verfe 
afforded a moft beautiful inftance of the pes proceleufmaticus ! 

‘«< But, continues Mr. Upton, it was a learned age; Roger 
Aicham. affures us, that queen Elizabeth read more Greek 
every day, than fome dignitaries of the church did Latin in a 
whole week.” ‘This appears very probable} and a pleafant 
proof it,is of the general learning of the times, and of Shake- 
{peare in particular. I wonder, he did not corroborate it with 
an extract from her injunétions to her clergy, that ‘“ fuch as 
were but mean readers, fhould perufe over before once or twice 
the chapters and. homilies, to the intent they might read to the 
better underftanding of the people.” 

‘Dr. Grey declares, that Shakefpeare’s knowledge in the 
Greek and Latin tongues cannot reafonably be called in quef- 
tion. Dr. Dodd fuppofes it proved, that he was not fuch a no- 
vice in learning and antiquity as /ome people would pretend. 
And to clofe the whole, for I fufpe& you to be tired of quota- 
tion, Mr. Whalley, the ingenious editor of Jonfon, hath write 
ten a piece exprefsly on this fubjeét: perhaps from a, very ex- 
cufable partiality, he was willing to draw Shakefpeare from the 
field of nature to claffick ground, where alone he knew his au- 
thor was able to cope with him. 

‘ Thefe criticks, and many others their coadjutors, have 
fuppofed themfelves able to trace Shakefpeare in the writings 
of the ancients ; and have fometimes perfuaded us of their owa 
learning, whatever became of their author’s. Plagiarifms have 
been difcovered in every natural defcription and every moral 
fentiment. Indeed by the kind affliitance of the various excerpta, 
fententia, and fires, this bufinefs may be effected with very lit- 
tle expence of time or fagacity ; as Addifon hath demonftrated 
in his comment on Chevy-chace, and Wagftaff on Tom 
Thumb: and I myfelf will engage to give you quotations from 
the elder Englifh writers (for to own the truth, I was once idle 
enough to colle& fuch) which fhall carry with them at leaft an 
equal degree of fimilarity. But there will be no occafion to 
waite any more of our time in this department, whilft the world 
is in poffeflion of the marks of imitation. 

‘«* Shakefpeare however hath frequent allufions to the fafs 
and fables of antiquity :” this is certainly true, and as Mat. 
Prior fays, to fave the effufion of more Chriftian ink, F will 
endeavour to fhew how they came to his acquaintance.’ 

Without pretending to defend the tafte of Gildon and his 
coadjutor, the judgment of Pope, the learning of Theobald, 
the modefty ‘of Warburton, the diffidence of Upton, or the li- 
terary qualifications of the three other reverend gentlemen 
Vor. XXIII. January, 1767, i abovee 
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abovementioned, we think it would be no difficult matter to 
prove, from the criterions laid down by our author, that no 
writer of poetry in the Englifh language underftands Latin or 
Greek. Even the fine allufions drawn from Pindar and the 
lyric poets may be culled from tranflations; and the critic’s 
hand may firip the bard as naked with refpeé to all literary 
merit, as he was when he firft went under the ferula. 

Mr. Farmer's obfervations upon Shakefpeare’s ufing the old 
tranflations of Plutarch, and other ancient authors, feem to be 
very juft, though we think they amount to no more than that 
Shakefpeare was not fuch a proficient in Greek and Latin, as 
to truft to his knowledge of the originals, when he had the 
conveniency of tranflations. We likewife admit the merit of 
the difcoveries this ingenious writer has made from thvfe old 
tranflations and other publications in, or before; the time of 
Shakefpeare ; and had he proved that the poet borrowed all 
his allufions, and tranflations of the clafhcs, from works then 
publifhed, he might have eftablifhed his fyftem of the bard’s 
total ignorance of ancient learning ; but we apprehend our 
author will have great difficulty to bring Shakefpeare to the 
bar of criticifm for every petty larceny of this kind he may 
be fufpe&ted of having committed. Mr. Farmer may be puz- 
zled to prove that there was a Latin tranflation of Anacreon at 
the time Shakefpeare wrote his Timon of Athens*. In his 
Tempeft he even tranflates the expreffions of Virgil; witnefs 
the O dea certe. We think it almoft impoffible that any poet 
unacquainted with the Latin language (fuppofing his percep- 
tive faculties to have been ever fo acute) could have caught 
the chara¢ieriftical madnefs of Hamlet, defcribed by Saxo Gram- 
maticus, fo happily as it is delineated by Shakefpeare +. ‘The 
fame obfervation may be applied to his Macbeth’s wife, which 
he draws from Buchanan. Shakefpeare might have pored for 
years upon the Aifory of Hamblet, mentioned by our author, 
(if fuch a hiftory exifts) and upon old Hollingfhed for facts, 
before he could have tranflated into his plays the very fpirit as 
well as words, of thofe elegant authors. We fhall not, how- 
ever, difpute this point with fuch an induftrious antiquary as 
Mr. Farmer, who very poflibly may produce fuch publica- 
tions as may convict the poetical culprit of grofs pilfering, 
even in the inftances we have mentioned. 





* See vol. XXI. p. 21. 

+ Falfitatis enim (Hamlethus) alienus haberi cupidus, ita 
-pfitutiam veriloquio permifcebat, ut nec diétis veracitas deefict, 
gec acuminis mocus verorum judicio. proderetur. 
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We with not to be thought ftrenuous advocates of Shake- 
fpeare’s critical knowledge“of the dead languages to fuch a de- 
gree as Mr. Upton (whom this writer very juftly correés) 
fuppofes. We do not even pretend to affert, that Shakefpeare 
had a claffical education ; but we know what a rapid progrefé 
@ great genius paffionate for knowledge, and fenfible of its own 
defects, may make in a fhort time. ‘ Sometimes (fays Mr. 
Farmer) a very little matter deteéts a forgery. You may re- 
member a play called the Double Falfhood, which Mr. ‘Theobald 
was defirous of palming upon the world for a pofthumous one 
of Shakefpeare: and I fee it is reckoned as fuch in the lat 
edition of the Bedleian catalogue. Mr. Pope himfelf, in a let- 
ter to Aaron Hill, fuppofes it of that age ; but a miftaken ac- 
cent determines it to be modern, 





“« This late example 
Of bafe Henriquez, bleeding in me now, 
From each good a/pe@ takes away my truft.” 


And in another place, 
‘¢ You have an a/pe, Sir, of wond’rous wifdom.” 


The word a/fe#, you perceive, is here accented on the fir ft fyl- 
lable, which, I am confident, was never the ca‘e in the time 
of Shakefpeare; though it may fometimes appear to be fo, 
by not obferving the elifion of a preceding one. 

‘Some of the profefled imitators of our old poets have not 
attended to this and many other minutig: I could point out to 
you feveral performances in the refpective /y/es ‘of Chaucer, 
Spenfer, and Shakefpeare, which the im#tated bard could not 
poffibly bave either read or conftrued. 

‘ But ¢o return, as we fay on other occafions.— Perhaps the 
advocates for Shakefpeare’s knowledge of the Latin language 
may be more fuccetsful. Mr. Gildon takes the van. x3 It is 
plain, that he was acquainted with the fables of antiquity 
very well: that fome of the arrows of Cupid are pointed with 
lead, and others with gold, he found in Ovid; and what he 
fpeaks of Dido, in Virgil: nor do I know any tranflation of 
thefe poets fo ancient as Shakeipeare’s time.” The paflages 
on which thefe fagacious remarks are made, occur in the Mid- 
fummer Night’s Dream ; and exhibit, we fee, a clear proof of 
acquaintance with the Latio clafficks. But we are not anfwer- 
able for Mr. Gildon’s ignorance ; he might have been told of 
Caxton and Douglas, of Surrey and Stanyhurft, of Phaer and 
Twyne, of Fleming and Golding! but thefe fables were eafily 
known without the help of either the originals or the tranfla- 
tions. The fate of Dido had been fang very early by Chaucer, 
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Gower, and Lydgate; and Cupid’s arrows appear with their 
charaéteriftick differences in Surrey,:in Sidney, in Spenfer, and 
every fonetteer of the time. Nay, their very names were ex- 
hibited long before in the Romaunt of the Rofe : a wark, you 
may venture to look into, notwithfianding Mr. Prynne hath fo 
pofitively aflured us, on the word of John Gerfon, that the 
author is moft certainly damned, if he did not care of a 
ferious repentance. 

‘ Mr, Whalley argues in the fame manner, and with the fame 
fuccefs. He thinks a pafiage in the ‘l'empeft, 

‘** Great Juno comes; | know her by her gait ;” 


a remarkable inftance of Shakefpeare’s knowledge of the an- 
cient poetic ftory ; and that the hint was furnifhed by the a- 
wiim inceao regina of Virgil.’ 

As to the word ajpe, we b-lieve that, in the days of 
Shakefpeare, and even at prefent, in fome parts of the united 
kingdom, it was accented fometimes upon the firft, and fome- 
times upon the fecond fyllable; and on the latter generally 
when applied to fuperior beings, fuch as the royal a/péa, 
the a/pé@ of the heavens. Let an intelligent reader pronounce 
the lines mentioned by Mr. Farmer with a/ge# accented on the 
fecond fyllable, and meafure their effect by the known irregu- 
larity of Shakefpeare’s verfification. We are far from endea- 
vouring to vindicate Mr. Whalley in his allufion to the 
diviim incedo regina; but we think that Shakefpeare’s knowledge 
of Latin may be afcertained from this paflage, by the Vero in- 
ceffu patuit Dea of Virgil. The ancients entertained an opi- 
nion that divine beings ufed a peculiar gait. 

‘ A word (fays Mr. Farmer) in Q. Catherine’s charafter of 
Wolfey, in Henry VIII. is brought by the Doétor as another 
argument for the learning of Shakefpeare. 

*« He was a man 
Of an unbounded ftomach, ever ranking 
Himfelf with princes ; one that by /uggefion 
Ty’d all the kingdom. Simony was fair play. 
His own opinion was his law, i’th’ prefence 
He would fay untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. He was never 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful. 
His promifes were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as he now is, nothing. 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy iil example.” 

¢ The word /fuggefion, fays the critic, is here ufed with great 
propri¢ty, and feeming knowledge of the Latin tongue. And 
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-proceeds'to fettle the fenfe of it from she late Roman writers and 
their glofirs: but Shakefpeare’s knowledge was from Holing- 
fhed ; he follows him verbatim, 

‘¢ This cardinal was of a great ftomach, for he compted 
himfelf equal with princes, and by craftie /ugge/fion got into his 
hands innumerable treafure: he forced little on fimonie, and 
was not pitifull, and ftood affectionate in his own opinion: in 
open prefence he would lie and feie untruth, and was double 
both in fpeech and meaning: he would promife much and per- 
forme little: he was vicious of his bodie, and gaue the clergie 
euil example.” And it is one of the articles of his impeach- 
iment in Dr. Fiddes’ collections, *‘ That the faid lord cardinal 
got a bull for the fuppreffing certain houfes of religion, by his 
untrue /uggeffion to the pope.” 

‘.Perhaps after thefe quota‘ions, you may not think, that 
Sir Thomas Hanmer’s conjecture, who reads syth’d inftead of 
ty’@ in the above paflage, deferves quite fo much of Dr. Ware 
-burton’s feverity.’ 

The preceeding commentary of our author, as well as 
of Dr. Warburton, upon the word /fuggeflion, is a very 
cheap manner of difplaying critical knowledge; for we do not 
believe that the moft illiterate reader of Shakefpeare in the 
kingdom, ever was at a lofs for the author’s application of it 
in this paffage, or either queftioned or admired its proprie- 
ty. The whole difficulty lies in the word tye, which we have 
already explained *. 

We fhall conclude our review of this performance with <c- 
knowledging our obligations to the ingenious author, who has 
brought to light many curious circumftances relating to Shake- 
fpeare, of which we believe the public were ignorant before this 
publication. 





1X. A General Hiftory of the World, from the Creation to the prefent 

Time. By William Guthrie, Efq; John Gray, Efq; and Others 

eminent in this Branch of Literature. Vol. X\1, 8vo. Pr. 55. 
Newbery. 

E think it entirely unneceflary to repeat the obfervations 

we have already made upon this work, the laft volume 

of which is here prefented to the public. It continues the hif- 

tory of France from the reign of Lewis V. and ends with the 

death of the dauphin in 1766. We fhall extract the authors 

narrative of the domeiftic affairs of France fince the conclufion 

of the peace, as a fpecimen of their manner, efpecially 








* See vol, XXI. p. 20. 
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as we recolle& no other general hiftory which deduces the 
affairs of France té fo low a period. 

‘ His mott chriftian majefty’s minifters, employed in the ne- 
gotiation, (for the peace of 1763) adopted principles very dif- 
ferent from ‘thofe of their predeceffors, They appeared to 
breathe nothing but peace, but no- fooner was that obtained, 
than they applied themfelves, with the utmoft affiduity, to 
meafures of @conomy; and above all, to the finding refources 
for reftoring their marine, in which they are faid to have been 
fuccefsful almoft beyond belief. But even the defirable event 
of peace conid not extinguifh the differences which {till pre- 
vailed between the cowt and the parliament; tho’ they were 
not attended with any remarkable confequences. On the 31ft 
of May, his moft Chriftian majefy held his bed of juftice, in 
which he made feveral alterations with refpec&t to the taxes ; 
and, in order to lay taxes more equal for the future, his ma- 
jelty ordered an aecount to be taken immediately of all the free- 
holds of the kingdom, not excepting thofe of the crown, or 
thofe of the princes of the blood, ecclefiaftics, nobles, or 
other privileged re of what nature foever. And, by the 
fecond edit, his majefty ordered that all the crown debts, pay- 
able out of the eedout of the crown, fliould be redeemable, 
fome at twenty years purchafe, without regard to the original 
capital, and others in proportion to what ‘the prefent poffefiors 
paid for the fame. The declaration,. which was regiftered the 
fame day, laid a duty of one per cent. on all alienations of im- 

soveables. A few days after thofe edicts were regiftered, the 
office of the Chatelet prevailed with the parliament of Paris to 
regulate the practice of inoculation, and to reftri€t-it to perfons 
living in houfes feparated frome very other human habitation, 
and attended by perfons who fhould have no communication 
with any other inhabitant of the place for fix weeks from the 
time of the infertion of the variolous matter. 

‘'The vigorous efforts made by his moft Chriftian majefty and 
his minifters, for repairing the wafte of the late war, did not 
difcontinue the. diiputes between the court and the parliaments. 
The duke de Harcourt, by virtue of an arret of council, vio- 
lently altered the regiiters of the parliament of Rouen, and en- 
tered arbitrary edicis upon this occafion ; upon which that par- 
liament palfed an arret “-annulling all thofe tranfcriptions and 
erafures, and forbidding any edicts or declarations that did not 
pafs through their ow ts body, to be obeyed, under pain of pe- 
culation, and. that repeated remoniirances be prefented to the 
king. His majeity held a bed of juitice, in which he ordered 
feveral edits and declarations to be regiftered. Thefe were op- 
pofed by ail the parliaments of France; and the members of 
that 
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that of Rouen, rather than agree to regifter them, offered to 
refign their places; but the king refufed to. accept of their’ re- 
fignations, and promifed to fall into fome method of putting 
his finances in better order. ‘This was the more neceffary, ‘as 
the province of Normandy proved inconteftibly, that’ of above 
fixty millions of livres, which they pay annually in taxes, not 
above feventeen millions were received yearly by the king’s trea- 
fury. Thofe, and many other abufes, were undoubtedly owing 
to the poverty and venality of the ceurt, who fold places in the 
government to perfons who made the moft of them they could. 

‘ The lofs of Canada rendered it neceffary for the French 
courf, on many accounts, to enquire into the condu& of the 
officers employed there, and their judges found them guilty. 
The fieur Bigot, the intendant of that province, was con- 
demned to perpetual, as others were to temporary, exiles. 
Bigot was fentenced to reftore 4,500,000 livres; the fieur Va- 
rin, director of the marine at Montreal, 8co,000 livres; M. 
Bread, comptroller of the marine, 30,000 livres ; M. Cadent, 
purveyor general of the army, 6,000,000 livres; Pennyfiant, 
Maurin, and Corpion, commiffaries under Cadent, 600,000 _ 
livres each; Eftabe and Mariel, keepers of magazines, the’ 
former 30,000 livres, and the latter 200,000 livres ; the com- 
mandant, Laudriere, 5000 livres ; Dechainaux, fecretary to 
the intendant Bigot, 30,000 livres ; in all 12,965,000 livres. 

‘ Thofe examples of juftice did not fatisfy the parliaments. 
Though they confeffed themfelves to be void of any legiflative 
authority, which they acknowledged to be in the king, yet 
they made fuch a ufe of their executive powers, as in fa& fet 
afide thofe of the fovereign. ‘They ftept forth as champions 
for the interefts and liberties of the people, to whom they en- 
deared themfelves fo greatly, that the court, in difficult prefs- 
ing emergencies, found their account in winking at their high 
claims, till at laft they thought themfelvés above controul. 
The reftoration of peace prefented the miniftry with a fair op- 
portunity of trying the ftrength of the prerogative with that of 
the parliaments. The remonftrances of the latter were bold 
beyond precedent; for in that of Auguft the sth, the par- 
liament of Rouen told the king that, in fa&, the return of 
peace had only added to their calamities, and they even laid 
before him the’ Norman charters, which they pretended to be 
in full force, and which provides that no tax can be laid upon 
the fubje&s of that province, unlefs it be agreed to in the af- 
fembly of the people of the three eftates. ‘This was a lan- 
guage to which the court of France had been long a ftranger, 
and raifed the authority of the French, equal to that of a Bri- 


tith, parliament. ‘This (fays the remonftrance to~ the king)s 
E 4 makes 
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makes part of your people’s rights, which you fwore to main- 
tain before Him by whom kings reign. The chamber of aids 
in the parliament of Paris, the moft refpectable of any in the 
kingdom, clofed one of their remonftrances with a requeft 
that, if his majefty doubted of the fidelity of their reprefen- 
tations, he would pleafe to hear his people themfelves, by con- 
voking the ftates general of the kingdom. The parliaments 
of Bourdeaux, Tholoufe, Grenoble, and Befanfon, held the 
fame language. 

‘ The court, on the other hand, refolved to appear deter- 
mined to carry their point, and in confequence of that refo- 
Jution the duke of Harcourt acted in the manner we have fecn 
at Rouen, and the duke of Fitz James was fent with the like 
commiffion to Tholoufe, That parliament ordered the magif- 
trates cf the city to pay the duke no honours as governor of 
the province, until they recognized his authority and com- 
miffion. Notwith{tanding this, in quality of a peer of France, 
he took his feat in their parliament, and by force regiftered 
the edits he brought down with him. The parliament pafled 
an arret declaring the regifter void, and Fitz James in his turn, 
erafed that arret, and placed guards at the houfes of the moft 
eminent members in the oppofition. This ferved but to exaf- 
perate the latter the more, and the parliament of Provence, 
which had been hitherto remarkably temperate, prefented to 
the king remonftrances in behalf of their brethren of Tholoufe, 
more flaming, if poffible, than any that preceded them. ‘No 
fooner did the parliament of Tholoufe afiemble in December, 
than the members ordered, ‘* that the faid duke of Fiz James 
fhall be bodily taken and feized, wherefoever he may be found 
in the kingdom, and brought to the prifons of the court ; and, 
in cafe he cannot be apprehended, his eftates and effects fhall 
be feized, or put under the adminiitration of a legal commiflary, 
according to the ordinances.” We are not, at this time, autho- 
rized what the confequences of the ferment, occafioned by 
thofe and many other remonitrances, may be; but in all ap- 
pearance the affair is now drawing near a decifion, as his moft 
Chriftian majefiy feems difpofed to talk to his mts by 
his ftanding army. 

‘ The hiftory of France would be incomplete, without fome 
account of the expulfion of the jefuits out of that kingdom, an 
event which will for ever do honour to its annals. ‘Their per- 
petual difputes with the civil power, their dangerous doétrines, 
their dark practices, and their expulfion out of Portugal, on 
account of the concern they had in that prince’s affaflination, 
had rendered them extremely unpopular in France. ‘They had 
carried on a very beneficial trade with Martinico; but meeting 
with 
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with fome loffes by the Englith privateers, they laid hold of that 
pretext to refufe fatisfying their juft creditors, and defired thent 
to accept of prayers to God inftead of payment of their money. 
The merchants refufed the offer, and the affair was carried be- 
fore the parliament of Paris, who were unanimoutly of opinion 
that the whole order of the jefuits, by their conftitutions, were 
liable to the debts of any part of them, and moft immenfe fums 
were given to the complainants by way of cofts. It is faid, with 
great appearance of truth, that fonie of the heads of the order 
had officioufly intermeddled between the French king and a 
favourite lady, who thereupon withdrew from them her power- 
ful protection, and gave them up to the juftice of the parliament, 
which refufed to be fatisfied with any thing lefs than their utter’ 
extermination out of France. They took cognizance of their 
books, which they found to be filled with doctrines fabverfive of 
government and civil fociety, and therefore they condemned 
fome of them to the flames. ‘This fentence was followed by 
another, which expelled them out of France, and confifcated 
all their eftates to the ufe of the public. ‘They had, however, 
{till fo much credit remaining, as to procure the interpofition of 
the king in their favour, and he publifhed an arret fufpending 
all farther proceedings again{t them for a twelvemonth. The 
parliament agreed to regifter this arret, provided it was to 
continue in force no longer than the firft of April. The 
fentences of the parliament have been fince carried into execu. 
tion in the ftri&eft manner. Their proceedings were difagree- 
able to many of the clergy, efpecially to the archbifhop of 
Paris, who publifhed a paftoral letter, containing may expref- 
fions in favour of the jefuits. The parliament complained to 
the king of this letter, as being a fediticus writing, and his 
majefty ordered the archbifhop to call it in, which the prelate 
refufed, and continuing inflexible, his majeity banithed him to 
his abbey of Conflans. Upon an eftimate made in the year 
1710, there were then in that kingdom fix hundred and twelve 
jefuits colleges, three hundred and forty refidaries, fifty-nine 
noviciates, two hundred miffionaries, and twenty-four pro- 
feffors houfes of that fociety, amounting in the whole tq 
twenty thoufand jefuits ; and it was thought, that within the 
fifty years fince that time, their houfes were very much en- 
larged, and their number greatly encreafed. We have nothing 
more to add to this hiftory of France, than that in January 
1 766, the dauphin died, and that his eldeft fon, the duke of 
Berry, who was born Auguft the twenty-third, 1754, was re- 

cognized in the fame quality by his moft Chriftian majefty.’ 
Next follows the hiftory of Spain, from the year 555 to 
March 1766, when his Catholic majefty was, in’ a manner, 
driven 
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driven out of his capital by a popular infurreftion. The hiftory 
of Portugal, which fucceeds, begins in the year 1080, and con- 
tains but twenty-eight pages, becaufe the great events relating 
to that monarchy have been already recounted in thofe of France 
and Spain. The friends of the‘houfe of Mecklenburgh will 
find fome entertainment in the hiftory of Denmark, which 
follows, and is brought down to the betrothment of the pre- 
fent king to the princefs Carolina Matilda. The hiftories of 
Sweden, Poland, and Ruffia clofe the work, which is accom- 
panied by a copious index, 

As to the merits of this work, it is almoft needlefs to inform 
the reader, that it is in general compofed from other publica- 
tions, which, in like manner, owed their exiftence to others which 
preceded them. ‘The authors, we may venture to fay, never 
pretended that it was defigned for the more learned readers. 
Their attention has evidently been to give that part of their 


‘countrymen who are engaged in purfuits foreign to that of 


reading, true ideas of general hiftory, fuch as are to be found 
in the beft and moft approved authors; and in this we think 
they have fucceeded. ‘Their ftile is at leaft equal to that of 
any compofition of the fame kind. We have endeavoured more 
than once to explain their method ; and we think, upon the 
whole, it contains all the hiftory of the world that can be in- 
terefiing to a mere Englifh reader. 
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10. Cymon: A Dramatic Romance. As it is performed at the 
Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Becket. 


¢ O judge of Shakefpeare by Ariftotle’s rules,’ fays Mr- 
Pope, in the preface to his edition of our greateft poet, 
* is like trying a man by the laws of one country, who aQed under 
thofe of another.” The dramatic romance now under our con- 
fideration, however unequal to Shakefpeare, equally eludes the 
Jaws of regular criticifm. Upon the face of it, we are ready to 
cry out, as Horace did on that of his miftrefs, Vultus xzimium 
lubricus ajpici. Its charms, however, are not the lefs on that 
account ; and many who have feen this romantic lady-mufe 
painted and dre/? on the theatre, have been apt to cry her up 
for an uncommon beauty. 
The fubje& of this drama, we believe, is not built on the 


fingle hint of Dryden’s fable of Cymon and Iphigenia, but is 
alfo 
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alfo partly taken froma French farce of one a&, written by 
Marivaux, entitled, Ariequin poli par Amour, * Harlequin po- 
lifhed by Love :’ but we will venture to pronounce, even from 
memory of the French piece, that the Englifh author has in 
feveral inftances improved on his original ; and in no inftance 
more evidently, than in the circumftance of the nofegays, 
which is poor, nay even buffoon and unnatural in the French, 
but is rendered extremely elegant in the Englith imitation. 

The airs are charatteriftic and poetical, Perhaps it were to 
be wifhed, that the author had indulged the vein ftill further, 
and had attempted dialogue in the ftyle of Shakefpeare’s Tem- 
peft and the Midfummer Night’s Dream, and of the Faithful 
Shepherdefs of Beaumont and Fletcher ; a manner which the 
peculiar nature of the fubje& would very properly have ad- 
mitted. 


11. The School for Guardians, A Comedy. As it is Performed at 
the Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden. 8wo, Price. 1s. 6d, 
Vaillant. 


Our readers, we apprehend, will be able to form a proper 
idea.of this comedy, from the account given by the author, ia 
an advertifement prefixed.—To which we fhall only add, 


In every work regard the writer’s end ; 
For none can compafs more than they intend.—Pops, 


‘ The following play was written above three years ago, and 
was foon after fhewn to fome of the principal performers of 
both houfes. It took its rife from Milfs Elliot’s being advifed 
to revive The Country Wife for her benefit the firft feafon of 
her engagement at Covent-Garden theatre. ‘That play, upon 
areview of it, appeared inadmifftble on account of the ob- 
fcenity which difcolours-the whole. The.author, or rather the 
compiler of the enfuing fcenes, undertook to alter Wycherley’s 
play for. Mifs Elliot againft the following winter; but hearing, 
in the mean time, that Mr. Bickeritaff had employed himfeif 
upon one of Wycherley’s pieces, he made it his bufinefs to fée 
that gentleman, left this writer fhould interfere with a plan al- 
ready pre-occupied. He found that the Plain Dealer had-been 
Mr. Bickerftaff’s obje&t, and that there was no danger of clafh- 
ing with the fcheme of any other author. Upon a clofer exa- 
mination, therefore, of The Country Wife, it was thought 
proper to defert it inticely, and to refort to Moliere, the origi- 
nal mafter whom Wycherley copied. The celebrated comedy 
of L’Ecole des Femmes appeared too thin of bufinels, confift- 
ing moftly in narrative. ‘To fupply that deficiency the defign 
occurred of making Moliere himfelf fupply the requifite mate- 
tials ; 
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rials ; and for this purpofe L’Etourdi and L’Ecole des Maris 
were called in as auxiliaries, Upon this idea the play was foon 
finifhed, and it confifts of characters, fituations, and bufinefs, 
from thofe three plays, interwoven into one fable, with as much 
fkill as a little leifure in the fummer time would permit. 

‘ The author of The School for Guardians compofed it 
with the moit difinterefted principle ; and, if it prove in any 
degree conducive to the fervice of a young actrefs or the 
public entertainment, he has all the reward he ever propofed 


to himfelf,’ 


12. Thefpis: or, a Critical Examination into the Merits of all 
the Principal Performers belonging to Drury-Lane Theatre. The 
Second Edition, with Correions and Additions, 410, Pr. 25. 6d. 


Kearfley. 


The author of this poem has not only followed Mr. Church- 
hill in the choice of his fubjeé, but has alfo endeavoured to 
catch the ftyle and manner of that writer. Imitations necefla- 
rily fall fhort of their originals; and accordingly, after all the 
labour of the author, Thefpis is, in every fenfe, a produétion 
much inferior to the Rofciad. It contains lefs pleafantry, lefs 
acutenefs of critical obfervation, fewer flights of poetry, and 
more frequent deviations into profe. It muft indeed be con- 
feffed, that a comparifon between this writer and Churchill, is 
not the moft favourable way of judging of his poem: which, 
neverthelefs, is not without a confiderable fhare of merit. 


13. The Rational Rofciad. On a more extenfrve Plan than any 
[hing of the kind hitherto publifbed. In Two Parts. Viz. 1. On 
the Stage in general and particular, and the Merits of the moft ce- 
lebrated Dramatic Writers. M1. On the Merits of the principal 
Performers of both Theatres. By F B L . Ato. 
Pr. 1s. 64. Wilkie. 


Another, though lefs fuccefsful imitator of Mr. Churchill 
than the writer of the preceding article. The author’s obfer- 
vations upon Englifh dramatic poets, as well as upon the ators, 
are trite, and frequently unjuft. In thort, his performance 
is, in every refpect, inferior to Thefpis. 





14. Anti-Thefpis: or, @ Vindication of the Principal Performers 
at Drury- Lane Theatre from the Falfe Criticifms, Illiberal Abufe, 
and Grofs Mifreprefentations of the Author of a Poem lately publifoed, 
entitled Thefpis. 40. Pr. 1s. 6d. Bladon. 


Priam againft Pyrrhus.—The poetry of this piece falls even 
below the level of the Rational Rofciad, 


15. The 
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35. The Kellyad: or, a Critical Examination into the Merits of 
Thefpis. By Louis Stamma, 4fo. Pr. 2s. Williams. 


Facies non omnibus una 
Nee diverfa tamen, 


The fame important trifling, the fame infipid pertnefs, and 
the fame horfe-mill round of obfervation fo confpicuous in the 
two laft articles, are repeated in this, with the illiberal addition 
of fome perfonal refleions upon the author of Thefpis. 


16. The Snarlers. A Poem. ato. Pr.i1s.6d. Moran. 


‘This author informs us, that he fent a humorous advertife- 
ment (a piece of obfcenity) to be inferted in the Gazetter: but 
it was rejected. Exafperated at this affront, as he was a man 
of fpirit and a poet, he publifhes this fatirical performance ; in 
which he lafhes the printers of the news-papers, expofes the 
charaéter of Hircus, and inveighs againft the venality of ftatef- 
men, and the barbarity of the reviewers ; 


‘ Who {calp poor authors with an envious fpite.’ 


What a notable poet and fatirift he is, the following para~ 
graph will evince. 


« Too many characters of putrid note, 

A very fhock to nature but to quote, 

Are here difpers’d about this buftling town, 

For like the cormorant fea, here all go dewn ; 
Such men there are, whofe vile abandon’d ways, 
Furnifh fit fuel for a fatire’s blaze ; 

Some too I’ve fhrewdly noted, but ’bove all, 

A certain one, whom we will Hircus call,’ 


17. Fordyce delineated, a Satire: occafioned by bis Sermons to 
Young Women. 4to. Pr.is. Dixwell, 


Great merit is often diftinguifhed in a very fingular manner ; 
and fometimes we can hardly perceive any difference between 
the enfigns of honour and the marks of contempt. If the 
bravery of general Wolfe had not been univerfally celebrated, 
his effigy would not have been delineated on wood, and dif- 
played at the door of an ale-houfe in a country village. The 
fame obfervation is applicable in the prefent inftance. If the 
author whofe caricatura is here exhibited, had not gained a 
reputation by his late performance, this contemptible delineation 
had never exifted, 


18. Ser- 
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88. Sermons te Young Men. In tavo Volumes. By Jonathan 
Mayhew, D. D. 80. Pr. 65. Becket.. 


his writer affures us, that thefe diftourfes were written en- 
tirely from the fcriptures, and from his own heart; and that 
they are not imitations of the fuperficial, infipid, empty ha- 
rangues of any frivolous, conceited declaimer. He has given 
the reader, he fays, a comprehenfive idea of true religion, with 
its advantages and importance. From thefe words of St. Paul, 
—Young men exhort to be fober-minded,— he has deduced almoft 
all the precepts of Chriftianity ; but he has only treated them 
in a general way. ‘For, fayshe, if I had handled them with 
accuracy and precifion, each fermon would have fwelled to a 
folio; and they muft have employed more years than I was 
days in compofing them.’ 

What number of days the author employed in this work we 
are not informed; but by feveral circumftances we are con- 
vinced, that it is not the refult of much application. We have 
heard of a poet who made no difficulty of inditing two hundred 
verfes, ‘* while he ftood upon one leg;” and this writer, we 
fuppofe, has difpatched his fermons with the fame facility. We 
do not perceive, throughout the whole, any appearance of ftu- 
dy or refinement: every thing feems to be perfe&tly extemporane- 
ous. The author writes, as we may imagine a perfon of tole- 
rable elocution might fpeak without premeditation. He ge- 
nerally difcourfes in a {train which may probably induce his 
reader, as Dr. F. advifes, to “* clofe the book,” and fall afleep. 
Yet he fometimes affumes a more lively air, and addrefles 
his readers in that alert and familiar manner which is ufua! with 
the moft popular of all popular preachers, the renowned Mr. 
Whitfield. 

‘« Whenever, fays he, any perfon, old or young, repents and 
returns to God, the Devil is enraged at the thoughts of lofing 
a fubjeé&t; he confiders fuch a one as a rebel and traitor to 
himfelf, and is forely vexed at having the prey which he was on 
the point of devouring, fnatched as it were out of his jaws. 

‘ But what has Satan ever done for you, that you fhould be 
defirous or willing to pleafe him ? Is he your maker? No. Does 
he preferve and take care of you? No. Did he die for you? No; 
but is even angry to rage, that Another did. Has he laid you 
under any fort of obligation to pleafe him? No. Has he any 
encouragement to give you for pleafing him? No. He will af- 
terwards only upbraid and torment you for your folly therein. 
Did he ever intend you the leaft good in any one refpeét ? No; 
nothing but mifchief. Will you then gratify your inveterate 
adverfary, * that old ferpent called the Devil, and Satan,” or 
nis angels ?—efpecially when you confider that, by doing fo, 

you 
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you will difpleafe the God that made and loves you; Jefus 
Chrift who died for you; and grieve the good Spirit of God, as 
well as thofe holy angels that ‘‘ kept their firft eftate,” and are 
daily employed in offices of kindnefs for you!’ 

- If our readers fhould have an inclination to fee any more of 
this kind of writing, we muft refer them to thefe difcourfes, 


19. The Snare Broken. A Thank/giving Difcourfe, preached at the 
Defire of the Weft Church, in Botton, N. E. Friday, May 23, 
1766. Odccafioned by the Repeal of the Stamp-Ad. By Jonathan 
Mayhew, D. D. Pafior of the faid Church, 8vo. Price 15. 
Kearfly. 

This American preacher reprefents the ftamp-act as * an 
execrable defign,’ which affected the liberty of his country in 
the moft effential manner. Under this perfuafion, he breaks 
out into fome intemperate invectives. In other refpedts this is a 
fenfible difcourfe, and was very properly adapted to the occa- 
fion on which it was preached, 


20. The Humble Attempt of a Layman towards a Confutation of Mr. 
Henry Mayo’s Pamphiler, cali’d the Scripture Dod&rine of Bap- 
tilm, (Fc. And a vindication of Dr. Gill from the Perfonal 
Abufe, Falfe Charges, and Mijreprefentations of that Author ; 
And, through the Whole, bis Ignorance, Impertinence, bad Rea- 
Joning, and Perverfien of Scripture, are expofed. By Philalethes, 
$vo. Pr. 1s. Blyth. 


This is a finart defence of the mode of adminiftering baptifin 
by immerfion. 


21. Jephthah’s Vowconfidered. A Sermon preached before the Univer ity 
of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on Sunday, June 8, 1766. With 
an Appendix, containing a Difertation on Lev. xxvi. 28, 29, 
gud on the Nature and Kinds of Vows under the Mofaical Law, 
By Thomas Randolph, D. D. Prefident of C.C.C. Oxford. 
8vo. Pr. ts. Fletcher. 


Interpreters have been greatly divided about the fenfe of 
Jephthah’s vow, and the manner in which it was performed. 
The Septuagint verfion, and other ancient tranflations, the 
primitive fathers, and the generality of the Jewifh writers, 
agree, that Jephthah really facrificed his daughter. But upon 
this fuppofition, as Dr. Randolph obferves, it is not eafy to 
make fenfe of the vow itfelf. ‘ Jephthah, who in all the reft 
of his condué aéts like a man of good fenfe and underftanding, 
is here fuppofed to vow that he would ofr up for a burnt- 
offiring whatfoever flculd come forth of the doors of his honfe to 
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ancet kim. Now Jephthah furely could not but know that the 
Jaw made a yom between clean beafts and unclkan. What 
en could he expect to come out of his houfe to meet him? 
sheep, and bullocks, and all beafts fit to be offered in fa- 
crifice, are ufually inclofed in paftures, or fhut up in folds and 
ftalls, and could not be expected to come out to meet him. 
A dog is the moft likely of any brute animal to come forth 
to meet him: but a dog was an unclean animal, and could 
not be cffered up for a burnt-offering. And therefore fome have 
contended, and not without great fhew of reafon, that the 
words are to be underftood of an human creature, and fhould 
be rendered—/Wbo/oever cometh forth of the doors of my houfe, &c. 
——and fo both the Septuagint and Vulgate tranflation render it. 
And this makes Jephthah purpofely and defignedly to vow an 
human facrifice. But this was not only an abomination, which 
God hated, and would not accept, and a thing which no man 
could vow who had any fenfe of humanity or juftice, but it 
was what was not in his power to perform. Parents among 
the Jews had no power over the lives of their children. They 
could not punifh with death even a frubborn and rebellious fon, 
without firit applying to the magiftrates ; much lefs could they 
devote an innocent and dutiful child to death. Nor can I find 
that they had any power of life and death over their fervants. 
An Hebrew fervant they had only a property in for fix years 
at moft, and were obliged to let him go free in the feventh 
year. And a fervant bought with money they might fmite, 
and chaftife, but could not put todeath. Jephthah’s daughter 
did indeed give her confent that he fhould do with ber according 
to that which had proceeded out of bis mouth: but, as he could 
not antecedently aflure him{elf of this, fo he could by no means 
expect the like compliance from any of his fervants. Befides, 
as was before faid, he could offer no facrifice without the con- 
currence of the priefts, which in this cafe he had no reafon 
to expe&t, nor power to force. So that this vow of Jephthah, 
as it is commonly underftood, is not only a rafh vow, but fuch 
a vow as we can {carce conceive any man in his fenfes capable 
of making, a wow ab{folutely impradicable, and inipoffible to 
be performed.’ 

For thefe and other reafons which have been occafionally 
alledged, feveral: writers have endeavoured to make it appear, 
that the words of the vow have been ufually mifunderiftood ; 
that the Hebrew particle vaw, v. 31, fhould not be rendered 
an7?, but or; that, confequently, the paflage in difpute fhould 
be tranflated, ane ver cometh forth to meet me feall Surely be 
the Lord’s, on I will offer it up for a burnt- “rings viz. if it be 
a fubje&t proper to be offered, 7 
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The learned author of this difcourfe propofes a different 
interpretation of this claufe. He thinks that the pronoun 
17 relates to UM* she Lord, the word immediately pres 
ceding: and then, as an ellipfis of the prepofition or fign of 
the dative cafe between the verb and its fuffix is not uncommon 
in the Hebrew phrafeology, the words may be rendered, And 
I will offer to bim (that is, to the Lord) @ Surnt-offering. He far- 
ther obferves, that, ifthe pronoun jy} had related to the perfong 
or animal, who was to have come forth to mect Jephthah, 
and who was to have been offered up, the next word fhould 
regularly have been expreffed 5133 ; whereas now there 
is nothing in the Hebrew to anfwer the word /or in our 
tranflation. 

According to this interpretation, Jephthah vowed two things, 
to @edicate whatfoever, or whofoever, fhould come out of his 
houfe to meet him, and alfo to offer on this occafion a burnt- 
offering to the Lord, of fome clean beaft, which was allowed 
by the law. ‘Take the vow in this fenfe, and there is nothine 
abfurd in it, nothing but what Jephthah might reafonably 
vow. And this vow he religioufly performed: he devoted his 
daughter to the fervice of God. | 

In the remaining part of this difcourfe the author illuftrates 
the fequel of the hiftory, and obviates the moft material ob- 
jeStions againft the opinion which he endeavours to fupport. 

In the appendix he anfwers the objeftions of Cappellus, who 
not only maintained that Jephthah facrificed his daughter, but 
juftified him in fo doing, afferting that by the law concerning 
vows, Lev. xxvii. 28, 29. parents were allowed to devote their 
children to deftrution ; and that, when they had made fuch 2 
vow, they were obliged to carry it into execution. 

‘ This chapter, fays Dr. Randolph, treats of vows, and the 
redemption of things vowed. Inthe cafe of a common vow, or 
neder, rendered in our tranflation, a /Angular vow, the perfon, 
or thing, vowed was allowed to be redeemed; and the rules to 
be obferved in fuch redemptions are here fet forth. Towards 
the latter end of the chapter we have the exceptions to thefe 
rules. Firft, the firfilings of clean beafis are not to be at all 
fanétified, or made the fubje& of a vow. Secondly, perfons or 
things devored by a cherem, by private perfons, out of their own 
property, are not to be at all redeemed, but are to be unaliens 
ably the Lord’s. Laftly, perfons devoted or doomed to deftrucs 
tion dy proper authority, are not to be at all redeemed, but muft 
furely be put to death. Here we fee the twenty-ninth verfe 
does not come in improperly, or abruptly, but follows naturally, 
as another exception to the rules above delivered,’ 


Vox. XXIII. Fanwary, 1767. F On 
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On thefe topics the author has propofed his fentiments wiil# 
candor and moderation, and feems to have vindicated the fa- 


cred writings in arational and farisfa¢tory manner. 


22. A new Efay on Job xix, 23—27. Wherein it is aferted 
and evinced, that that famous Pafjage is in all appearance an In~ 
terpolation of a much later Date than the refi of the Book. In 
three Letters. By James Francis Barnouin, Ci 8v0. Price 


1s. Hawes. 


In the {criptures and other antient writings there are, as itis 
natural to imagine, many obfcure and almoft inexplicable 
paflages, which have occafioned innumerable difputes. But 
after one of thefe pafflages has been canvafied by a thoufand 
writers, it has frequently happened, that fome fagacious critic 
has engaged to prove, that all the wrangling of his predeceffors 
Was in vain, and that the pafiage in queftion is an interpolation. 

Upon this principle Mr. Barnouin attempts to obviate all the 
difficulties attending the explicztion of thefe remarkable words, 
J know that my Ruemie hiveth, &c. 

On one fide it has been obferved, that Job muft allude to 
a future ftate; firft, becaufe thefe words contain a very ex- 
preflive defeription of death and the refurreion : fecondly, be- 
caufe it does not appear that he had any hopes of being re- 
eiftablifhed in his former profperity: thirdly, becaufe ti e intro- 
duétory veries (23, 24) prepare us to hear fomething grea 
and extraordinary: and laftly, becaufe he immediately adds, 
my reins are confumed within me. q. d. * I feel mytelf already 
decay: this body will foon be deprived of all ftrength ;” lan- 
guage that never could (pring from a firm hope of future re- 
eftablifhment. 

On tie other had, fays this writer, after a careful perufal of 
this excellent book, I have not been able to difcover a fingle 
pafiage, except the place in queition, from which I could rea- 
fgnably conclude, that job had any idea of a future exiftence. 
That holy man every-where reprefents death as the laft period 
of happinefs or mifery. If he had entertained any hopes of re- 
tribution in another life, it is natural to imagine that he would 
have made ufe of this conlideration to confole himfelf in his 
afidion, and filence the reproaches of his friends. If we fup- 
pofe that a future {tate was revealed to him at this jun@ure, it is 
fu: prifing that neither he nor his friends fhould afierwards take 

ice of that important fuljet ; and it is particularly re- 
at nothing of this kind is mentioned at the end of 
he Deity is introduced to juftify the innocence 
nice of his fervant Job, 
From 
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From thefe obférvations it appears, that the words in difpute 
Ho not at all correfpond with the general tenor of the book ; 
our author therefore concludes, that they could not be the 
words of Job, and confequently muft have been interpolated. 

He then proceeds to fhew that they interrupt the thread of 
Job’s difcourfe. ‘* Have pity upon me, fays he, have pity upon me, 
O my friends ! for the hand of God hath touched me (even to the 
removing from me all hope, as a tree which is cut down, ver. 
¥o ) why do ye perfecute me as God, and are not fatished with my flefb ? 
After thefe words come thofe in queition, and then in ver 28, 
all of a fudden quitting fo fine and confolatory a fubje&, he 
afreth prefers the fame complaint a$ at ver. 22, and cries out: 
But ye foould fay, why perfecute we him, feeing the root of the matter 
is found in me? i, €. aS Grotius explains it, guia caufa mea bona 
habet fundamenta ; or as fob himfelf, chap. vi. my righteoufnefs 
is in it, What connedtion is there between thefe laft words and 
thofe which go immediately before? None at all. The cafe 
is not the fame with thofe of ver. 21, 22.’ 

In the fubfequent part of this eflay Mr. Barnouin anfwers 
fome objections which may be raifed againft his hypothefis ; and 
he fhews; that it is no more unwarrantable to fuppofe, thar 
this paflage has been interpolated, than to affert the fame thing 
of all the laft chapter of Deuteronomy, and other parts of fcrip- 
ture, as many learned writers have not fcrupled todo. But 
however this opinion may be received, the author deferves 
commendation for the hint, and the ingenuity, modefty, and 
éandor with which it is propofed. 


23. The New Oceconomy of Human Life. In three Parts, Part I. 
Of the ImperfeGions and Folly of Man confidered as a Relative 
and Social Being. Part Il, Of the Duties of Man as a Member 
of the Community and an Individual. Part III. Of the lefer 
Duties of Life incumbent on Man as a Dependant Creature. 12mo. 


Pr. 1s. Griffin. 


A celebrated piece entitled The Oeconomy of Human Life, 
which was publifhed in 1750, has occafioned a number of imi- 
tations ; of which this is not the meaneft. It is not, we mutt 
confefs, diftinguifhed by any fuperior excellences, fuch as no- 
velty and elevation of thought ; beauty, force, and dignity of 
expreffion ; but it contains many ufeful precepts, calculated to 
make the reader wifer and better, and enable him to direét his 
sonduct in every fituation of life. 
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24. 4 Plan for Raifing Two Hundred and Eighty-two Thoufand 
Pounds, for the Purpofe of difcharging the Debt remaining due 10 
the Artificers of London Bridge ; Completing the Bridge at Black- 
friars, and Redeeming the Toll thereon ; Embanking the North Side 
of the River Thames, detaveen Paul’s Wharf axzd Milford Lane; 
Repairing the Royal Exchange; and Rebuilding the Goal of 
Newgate. By a Citizen of London. 4to. Pr. 1s. Rivington. 


The public is well acquainted with the name and refpedtable 


character of the gentleman who is the author of this plan, which 


he introduces by candidly recounting various late initances of 
public fpirit in the citizens of London, and with a detail of the 
caufes that render the raifing the propofed fum neceflary. As 
his propofal for embanking the north fide of the river Thames 
between Paul’s Wharfand Milford Lane is new, and his reafons 
for it ferve to clear up fome objeftions that have been made to 
that noble ereGion of Black-friars bridge, which will-do honour 
to the prefent age, we fhall lay it before our readers. 

‘ But there is another improvement, which the courfe of the 
river and prefent form of the fhore between Paul’s Wharf and 
Milford Lane, make very defireable, if not abfolutely neceffary. 

‘ The wharfs within thofe limits, by their different and very 
unequal encroachments, not only form an irregular and difa- 
grceable outline, but afford the owners of fome an undue pre- 
ference and advantage over others; at the fame time that the 
reflected fett of the tides, both of ebb and flood, throws the 
force of the fiream upon the Surry fhore; oppofite to Black- 
fryars, and of confequence flackens the current on the London 
fide; this, together with the large fewers that empty themfelves 
in the neighbourhood, cecafions a conflant accumulation of 
fand, mud, and rubbith, which not only deftroys great part of 
the navigation at low water, but renders the wharfs inaccefli- 
ble by the loaded craft even at high water, unlefs at {priog- 
tides. The mud and filth thus accumulated in fpite of the fre- 
quent expence the wharfingersvare at to clear it away, when 
not covered with water, is extremely offenfive in fummer, and 
often dangerous to the health of the neighbouring inhabitants. 

‘ The depth of water being by this circumftance thrown to- 
wards the Surry fhore, fo as to occafion a difference of eighty - 
feven feet, between the middle of high and low water, it was 
found abfolutely neceflary to place the center arch of the new 
bridge, if not upon, yet neat the deepeft water, and confe- 
quently much nearer the Surry than the London fhore. ‘For, 
had the middle of that arch been placed exa€tly over the mid- 


die gi high water, there would, at low water, have been 162 
feet 
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feet of dry land under the arches on the London, and none on 


the Surry fide, (where the fhore projects more, and is much 
fteeper and bolder than that at Blackfryars) which would have 
rendered fo confiderable a part of the water-way°of the bridge, 
in this period of the tide, totally ufelefs. 

‘ In confequence of this pofition of the bridge, it became 
neceffary to extend the north butment, and make it confiderably 
longer than that on the Surry fide, notwithitanding the appa- 
rent defect it occafioned in the fummetry of the whole. Butas 
the committee were not without hopes, that the many difadvan- 
tages attending the prefent form,and courfe.of the river, might 
fome time or other induce the legiflature to dire&t this part of 
it to be embanked, fo as to range in a line with the north, en- 
trance of the new bridge, the north butment was fo. conf{tru&ed, 


as that it might, at the expence of labour only, be made to. 


coincide with the wifbed-for improvement. ‘This alteration, 
therefore, I moft earneftly recommend, as not only advan- 
tageous to the trade of London and Weftminfier, and to the 
navigation of the river, but greatly conducive to the health of 
thofe two populous cities. And fince the land-owners will be 
confiderably benefited by the extenfion of their property, and 
there is no fund provided for defraying the large and conftant 
expence of lighting, watching, and repairing the new bridge, 
it is propofed that the new acquired ground fhould for ever be 
fabject to a reafonable and proportionable quit-rent, to be fet- 
tled either by pariiament, or, in the more ufual way, by a 
jury, and appropriated to that ufe, 

‘ The expence of embanking and filling up this part, of the 
river, and of erecting new landing places at Whitefryars, the 
Temple, and Effex ftairs, with proper caufeways, privics, and 
guard piles, is eftimated at 7,500/. the providing of which is 
one of the objeets of the following plan,’ 

We are not fo converfant in city finances as to judge upon 
the expediency and practicability of the propofed plan, which 
is to be executed by certain furplufes of the orphans’ fund, the 
particulars of which are not very interefting to the generality of 
our readers. We fhall, however, in juftice to the author, {tate 
his obfervations on the nature and effects of his plan. 

« Firft, It propofes nothing that can incommode.the ftate, as 
it calis for none of the immediate refources of government, but 
only for a continuation of taxes already exilting, viz, of the 62. 
coal-duty from Michaelmas 1785, and of the other taxes from 
Lady-day 1803, fuppofing them to expire at that time, by the 
total payment of the prefent orphans’ debt, 
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* 2dly, Poiterity will have little reafon to complain of their 
being fubjected to pay for 42 years and a quarter, what their 
prececeffors will have paid for 85 years, from 1700 to 1785, 
or to pay for 24 years and three quarters, what thofe predecef& 
fors will have paid for 142 years, from 1691 to 1803; efpe- 
cially as they will be in the full poffeffion of the benefits refulting 
from the works in queftion, which the prefent generation will 
not all live to fee completed, 

‘ 3dly, Thefe taxes, it is admitted, affe& fome of the neigh- 
bouring counties, but that in a very fmall proportion, for which 
they receive a full equivalent in the confumption of their pro- 
duce by the inhabitants of London and Weftminfter. 

‘ athly, The city and citizens of London will, over and 
above their fhare (in common with oihers) of the feveral taxes 
intended to be continued, contribute upwards of 479,824 /. 

‘ sthly, On the other hand, I am perfuaded that neither the 
_ city or citizens of London will grudge the contributions propofed 
on their part, there being no reafon to apprehend (contidering 
the daily increafe of rents) that they will not, after Lady-day, 
1803, be able to afford thofe payments which they now fpare 
without any apparent inconvenience; and they will at the fame 
time with gratitude remember the affiftance at different times 
received by them from the public, more efpecially in the year 
169!. 

ss 6thly, The proprietors of the orphans debt certainly will 
not complain of any diminution of their fecurity, or of the pay- 
ment of their principal’s being protraéted ; as the prefent fund, | 
with the additions propofed, is more than fufficient to pay the 
intereft both of the new and old debt; and, as the government 
four per cents are above par, they will confider the delay in the 
payment of their principal as an advantage; and fuchit was 
uaderfiood to be, in 1747, when the benefit of being laft paid 
a was particularly referved to the orphans. 

‘ athly, As to the terms propofed for raifing the 126,000/, 
J thall only obferve, that 3/. 105. od. per cent per annum is 3 
fhillings more than the intereft of the government three per 
cents purchafed at go/. ; that the repayment of this debt being 
poftponed till after all the reft, it is in fa&t made irredeemable 
for upwards of 60 years; that there is a great conveniency in 
having bonds affignable by delivery without the trouble or de- 
lay of a transfer; that the being at liberty to pay in the money 
by eight quarterly inftalments, is another great conveniency ; 
and laftly, that the receiving intereft on the money thus paid 
in, as if it had all béen paid in at once, conftitutes an additi- 


onal premium of upwards of 3 per cent,’ 
| Wes 
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We cannot conclude without obferving, that this patrioti® 
projetor fuppofes the works carried on by the city of Weitmin- 
iter, which coft the public 500,0c0/. and thofle executed by 
the city of London, to be equally national, becaufe they are 
equally local, We are afraid that the true fons of Weftmiofter. 
and Middlefex will difpute that principle. Weftminfter is not 
properly acity. It has neither the exclufive privileges nor re- 
venues belonging to London, or indeed any other city in the 
kingdom ; and every one knows that its court of burgefleshave 
no authority in matters of property, and but very little in the 
affairs of the police ; fo that, in fact, excepting the privilege 
of returning two members to parliament, Weftminfter can be 
Jooked upon fcarcely in any other light than part of the county 
of Middlefex. 


25. Political Speculations; or, An Attempt to difcover the Caufes of 
the Dearne{s of Provifions, and High Price of Labour, in Eng- 
land: With fome Hints for remedying thofe Evils, Part the Se- 
cond.’ 8vo. Pr.1s. Almon,. ; 


We have already * given our opinion of the firft part of 
thefe Speculations. In the pamphlet before us the author proves 
himfelf no friend to the public funds, as appears from the fol- 
lowing deduéticn of evils which he thinks {pring from them. 

‘ Firft, That they diminith the number of working people, 
and add to the number of idlers. 

‘-2dly, That they obftru& private credit. 

* 3dly, That they raife the price of labour, and confequenily 
of posse and common necefiaries. 

‘ athly, And that they prevent the extenfion of trade and 
manufactures,’ 

Notwithttanding the paradoxical-air which thefe propofitions 
carry with them, their. difcuffion merits the attention of the 
public. The author feems to think, that a qualification in land 
fhould be required of all the future members. of both houfes, 
before they can fit in parliament ; and that every member fhould 
have a landed property in America and Ireland as well as Eng- 
land. ‘ If (concludes he) fuch a law was eftablithed, the jea- 
lous reftraints on provincial trade would ceafe to be neceflary; 
the gains of America would be underltood, without a doubt, 
to be the gains of Great-Britain; for it would be no longer 
the intereft of the man who had an eftate in Middlefex, to pre- 
vent the product of his other eftate, in Virginia, from coming 
directly to the beft market and at the leaft charge: nor fhould 





* See vol. xxii. p. 461. 
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we be tindef the Athanafian neceflity of declaring -by repeated 
laws, that we wese pofjtively one and the fame people, and in 
one intereft; and at the fame time feveral different people, and 
ia feveral oppohte' ipterefts. 


26. A Leiter to a Member of Parliament, on the Prefent Difireffes of 
the Poor; the Real Caufes of thofe Diftreffes, and the moft proba- 
ble Meaus of removing them. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Horsfield. 


This writer is a {trenuous advocate for bounties upon corn, 

¢ which (he fays), has rendered the bufinefs of agriculture fo 
general through the kingdom, and induced a variety of farmers 
to. occupy large tragts of country in tillage, which, muft other- 
wife have been..appropriated to widely diiverent purpofes.’ 
He thinks that great part of the fcarcity fo much complained: of 
may be afcribed to the luxury, idlenefs, and diffipation of the 
lower ranks of people ;. and- that nothing can redre{fs the nae 
tional grievances {© effectually as the leflening the aftual bur- 
‘then of public taxes, As great part of his reafoning i is founded 
on matter of fa, we heartily recommend the perufal of his 
letter to thofe who are able to contribute to the removal of the 
giievances he points out, 


27. Ewery-Bedy’s Bufincfs is No-Body’s Bafinefs 3 or, Private ins 
Publie Grievances. Exemplifed in the Pride, Infolence, and ex- 
‘orbitant Wages of cur Women-Servanis, Sc. With a Propofal.for 
Amendment of the fame: As alfoy for clearing the Streets of thofe 
Vermin called Shoe-Cleaners, and fubftituting \in- their flead. many 
Thoufands of indufirious Poor now ready to flarve. With divers 
other Hints, of great Ufe to the, Public... Humbly fubmitted to. the 
Confideraiion of ourrLegiflature, and the careful Perufalof all Mafters 
and Miftrefjis of Families. By A. M. E/q; 8v0. Pr. 6d,, Ford. 


This zealous author very juftly particularizes the grievances 
fpecified in his title-page, efpecially with refpe& to women- 
fervants, whom ke would have to’ be'dreft in a kind of livery, 
as our footmen ; or obliged to'go in’ @ drefs fuitable to their 
ftation, ‘ What fhould ail them but ‘a jacket and petticoat of 
good yard-wide ftuff, or callimanco, might keep them decent 
and warm?’ 'Thefe hints are fufficient; in the prefent ftate of 
things, to juftify our advifing the author to beware of the fate 
of Orpheus. 

From maid-férvants ‘the: ‘writer proceeds’ to footmen, and 
other public nufances. He'would have -fhoe-cleaners licenfed 
by juftices of the peace, and all the porters in the city and liber- 
ties of Weftminfter put under the fame regulations with the 
ticket porters of London. We cannot pretend to fay how 
far the regulations he propofes are praéticable. 

28, Dutch 
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28. Dutch Modefty expofed to Englith View ; or, a ferieus Anfawer to 
a Pamphlet, entitled, A foort and modeft Reply to a Book, entitled, 
The Dutch dijplayed. In Vindication of the latter Treatife, from 
the ObjeBions thereto made bythe Dutch. 8v0. Pr. 6d. Williams. 


We forefaw the publication of this pamphlet, which is 
written in ‘the very fpirit we * predi@ed. ~It contains a recapi- 
tulation of the controverfy between the executors of Mr, Clif- 
ford and the Dutch government ; and we think the author has 
acquitted himfelf with dexterity. 


29. 4 Candid Enquiry into the Caufes and Motives of the Late Riots 
in the Province of Munfter im Ireland ; dy the People called 
White-Boys or Levellers. With an Appendix, containing other 
Papers on the fame Subje&. Ina Letter toa Noble Lord in Eng- 
land, 870. Pr.is, 6d. Flexney. 


This is an attempt to prove from news-papers, examinations, 
declarations, and other evidences, the innocénce of certain an- 
happy perfons who fuffered capitally for the late riots in Ire- 
land.. The charges brought againft the evidences for the per- 
fecutions are of too momentous, and at the fame time too 
delicate a nature, for us to pronounce any decifion concerning 
them at this diftance of time and place. We hope, however, 
for the honour of thé proteftant part of that country, that they 
can be difproved, 


30. The Sea: a Conference between Ariftus and Eupenius. - Tran/- 
lated from the French of Monfeur Bouhours. By Thomas Pod- 
mote. To which are added, Letters from the Tranflator to a young 
Lady, whom he had begun to teach French. 8wo, Price 1s. 
Baldwin. 

This conferen¢e was. written by monfieur Bouhours above 
eighty years ago, and contains fome things which are fanciful, 
ethers that are falfe, (particularly with regard to fyrens and 
dolphins,) and nothing which has not been more truly and 
philofophically explained by later writers. 

The remainder of the pamphlet is-taken up with a repetition 
of the arguments urged in a book printed :at Paris ninety- 
eight years fince, entitled, vantage de LamgueFrangeis fur ia 
Langue Latin. Par Monfieur le Laboureur: which is faid te 
contain differtations by two very eminent men, monfieur le La- 
boureur, and monfieur de Sclufe. The latter, it feems, thought 
the French language not quite fo copious, fo expreflive, or fo 





* See.vol. xxi. p. 390. 
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energetic, as the Latin. One monfieur le Perrier managed th? 
controverfy between him and Laboureur, who appears to’ lfave 
been a kind of enthufiaft for the excellency of rhe French. The 
whole controverfy is extremely uninterefting to the public of 
England at prefent, but may afford many curious particulars to 
thofe who are fond of the French language and learning. 


31. The Tragedies of Sophocles, tranflated from the Greek ; (with 
a Differtation on Ancient Tragedy) by the Rev. Thomas Franck- 
lin, M. A. A new Edition, carefully revifed and corre&ed, 8vd. 
Pr. 10s. bound. Davies. 

We are pleafed to find, from this new edition of Myf. 
Francklin’s ingenious tranftation of Sophocles, that the pub- 
lic voice has approved our recommendation of the work’, 
which is now neatly printed in a more convenient fize, and 
may be purchafed at aconfiderable leis expence than the former 
edition in quarto. 

32. The Eafieft Introdu@ion to Dr. Lowth’s Englith Grammar, de- 
figned for the Uje of Children under ten Years of Age, to lead them 
into a clear Knowleage of the firf? Principles of the Englith Lan- 
guage. By the Rev, John Ath, of Perihore in Worcefterhhire, 
With an Appendix, containing, I. Some Short Obferwations on the 
warious Sounds of the Vowels. Il. Eafy Parfing Exerciles on the 
Englifh Language. III. A Sele& CollePion of Books for Boys 
and Girls, to foorten the Path to Knowledge. IV. Sele? Leffons 
to infil juf? Sentiments of Virtue. trme, Pr. is. Dilly. 
This is a plain, eafy, compendious fyftem of Engtifh gram- 

mar, properly calculated for children. In the title-page the 

reader has a fuil account of all its contents. 

33. A Summary of the Souls Perceptive Facuhies; and alfo of 
DialsGic or Logic: introdudtory to the Theory of Mind. By the 
Editor of Letters on Mind. 80. Pr. ts. Rivington. 
Cardan in his treatife a /ubsilitate relates, that one of our 

countrymen, a fubtle doctor, was fuch a deep logician, that 
only one of his arguments was enough to puzzle all pofterity ; 
and that when he grew old, he wept becaufe he couid not un- 
derftand his own books.—This writer without difpute is one of 
his defcendants: for what can be more fubtle than the follow- 
ing argumentation ? 

‘ Let any swe things be taken : and. they are either both the 
fame with that which is the fame in both, or is common to them 
Loth ; or one of them only is the fame with that which is the 
fame in both, or common to both; or they are both afferent from 
that which is the /ame in beth, or common to both? . 





* See Crit, Rev. vol. vii. p. 512: 
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The reader who has an inclination to exercife his reafon in 

fuch fpeculations as thefe, may have recourfe to this learned 
tract. 


34. 4 fecond Vindication of the Right of Protefant Churches to re- 
quire the Clergy to fubjcribe to an eftablifoed Confeffion of Faith 
and DoéGrines, in a Letter to the Examiner of the Firf. By T. 
Rutherforth, D. D. F. R. 8. 8vo, Pr. 6d. Robinfon and Roberts, 


In this letter the author endeavours to vindicate the sendency 
and force of his argument, refpecting the right of proteftant 
churches, &c. againft the objections of the Examiner *, 


35. Aa Appeal to the Public, from the malicious Mi/reprefentations, 
impudent Falfjfications, and unjuft Decifions, of the anonymous F abri- 
cators of the Critical Review. By George Canning, of sse 
Middle Temple, E/g; 8vo. Pr 6d. Dodiley. 

When we reviewed Mr. Canning’s tranilation of Anti-Lucre- 
tius we were influenced by no kind of prejudice, no malevolence 
of heart. We even felected thofe paflages. in which the tranf- 
lator feemed to have imitated the fpirit and elegance of the 
origirial with the greateit fuecefs. Our criticifms were the refult 
of impartial examination : and it is remarkable that not one of 
them is objested to in this Appeal. 

The author has attempted to vindicate his obfervation on the 
length of the Latin hexameter and the Englith heroic line ; but 
what he has urged in his defence is nothing to the purpofe. 


Weare ftill convinced, that the controverfy is to be determined - 


by calculating the number of words, and not the fyllables, of 
which thefe lines refpeCtively confift. That an Englifh heroic 
verfe generally contains as many words as a Latin hexameter, is 
an indifputable faé&. In Mr. Canning’s tranflation of three 
books of Polignac there are, we will venture to affirm, more 
lines confifting of ten words, than there are in the whole Zneid 
of Virgil. It Latin words in general contain a greater number 
of vowels, and confequently more fyllables than Englifh words, 
as they certainly do, it does not follow from thence that they: 
convey, in the fame proportion, a greater number of ideas, which 
is the point Mr. Canning, upon his principles, ought to have 
proved. Four Englith words, he fays, are abfolutely requifite to 
exprefs the meaning of d@oebor.—Granted. But this is not’ 
owing to the number of fyllables of which the word confifts, 
but to the genius of the anguage; avery different reafon from that: 
which Mr. Canning afligns. In fhort, when he alledges, that a 
faithful Englith tranilatioa, in heroic meafure, mu/f ever cons. 
tain more lines, by one-third, than the original, if compofed 


——D 





* See vol. xxil. p. 317. 
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of Latin hexameters, decaufe the Latin line ufually confifts of 
_-fifteen fyllables and the-Englifh of ten, he argues upon this 


principle, that words of three fyllables muff be more expreffive 
than thofe of one, and thofe of fix more expreflive than tho of 
two, by one.third ; which is evidently falfe and abfurd. 

He acknowledges that his performance is confiderably longer 
than the original: and he afligns the reafon we have now con- 
fidered. This we faid was an apology for the length of his 
tranflation. But he exclaims againft the word apology, and on 
that account charges us with a falffication. ‘I account, fays he, 
for the length of my tranflation.’—As accounting for a real or 
a feeming fault is generally ftiled an apology, this expreflion 
might have paffed without cenfure, if this fagacious ‘Templar 
had not been a notable proficient in quirks and quibbles. 

Mr. Canning, we confeis, has detected an ‘inaccurate expref- 
fion* ; but it is—on the cover of our Review, in the depart- 
ment of our compofitor ; and therefore the author of this Ap- 
peal 1s extremely welcome to applaud his own fagacity, and en- 
joy the triumph. 

We cited four lines from his tranflation, in which he fpeaks 
of the mufe fgbting. for fiction. But he fuppofes, that we did 
not choofe to quote the whole paragraph for this admirable 
reafon: ‘ [fancy there was fomething in the preceding lines 
which went too much againit their grain to be pleafing in the 
repetition.” ‘To what the author might allude we could not 
conceive, till we obferved, that prefumpruous rebels were men- 
tioned in thofe preceding lines, and that we were charged with 
having ‘ hearts bigotted to clanfhip and jacobitifm.’ His reader 
therefore is to fuppofe, that we are North Britons, and were 
concerned in the late rebellion. But fuppofitions are fometimes 
very diftant from the truth ; and that is really the cafe at pre- 
fent ; for the author of the article which has excited this 
dudgeon in the breaft of the poet, abhors Jacobitifin .as much 
as he defpifes a ftupid or an abufive compofition ; and he can 
abfolutely aver, that he was” never out of England. 

The reader will perceive fome indecent allufions in this perfor- 
mance ; but as we do not concern ourfelves with ribaldry, we 
leave Mr. G C g, if he is pleafed with the idea of 
**** and an ‘under petticoat,’ to divert himfelf in his own way. 

We have -here enumerated all the articles of th's impeach- 
ment; and as we have not been able to difcover either learn- 
ing or tafte, reafon or wit, in this performance, the beft advice 
we can give the.author, is, for his own fake, to recal the im- 
préeflion, and apply the remaining copies (which perhaps are 
iinety-nine in a hundred) toa ufe ‘on | which we do not choofe 
to expatiate.’ 
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#* The three frft books, 





There is an apparent discrepancy at this point. 


The pages are either missing or the pagination is incorrect. 


The filming is recorded as the book is found in the collections. 





